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The Amateur Plans a City 
Wat.ace §. BaLpINGER 


UCH has been written of the father of the Santa Fe railroad. 
There can be no question that his achievement in railway 
pioneering justifies it. When the full stature of Cyrus K. Holliday 
is finally taken, however, much of it may be found to depend upon 
his genius in an art for his day nearly forgotten and almost un- 
recognized. 

The planning of cities in some form or another had been practised 
ever since men first gathered to build communities; at certain 
periods, such as those of the Roman empire or the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries in Europe, the art assumed the proportions 
of a super-architecture. L’Enfant’s plan for Washington had al- 
ready established a precedent on American soil. Paradoxically, 
however, the era of America’s westward expansion, one unpre- 
cedented for city-founding, had only novices and surveyors to de- 
termine the form of its projected cities. 

Cyrus K. Holliday was a novice at city planning. So were his 
collaborators in the founding of Topeka, a handful of youthful farm- 
ers, merchants, and craftsmen from the East. All played their in- 
dispensable parts in the furthering of the enterprise. On the other 
hand, when Holliday in the fall of 1854 stood with his companions 
upon a low hill overlooking the Kansas river and dreamed with 
youthful exuberance of the metropolis he would fashion there, he 
bore an endowment destined to make him their leader in giving to 
the city some degree of artistic form. 

The farm of Holliday’s boyhood near Carlisle, Pa., had bestowed 
upon him an acute sense of the soil, of wind, water, and drainage. 
The time of his birth, April 3, 1826, was one bright with the prom- 
ise of a newborn nation, filled with the pioneering spirit of men who 
sought in ancient Athens the precedent for their enterprise. The 
boy Cyrus was alive to the spirit of his time; with increasing eager- 
ness he yearned to follow Horace Greeley’s counsels to seek his 
fortunes in the West. His education at Allegheny College in Mead- 
ville had equipped him with a professional knowledge of law, in- 
valuable to one destined the rest of his life to deal with men and 
affairs. Encouraged by the trust of the bride left behind until he 
could prepare a home for her somewhere on the frontier, himself 


(3) 
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brimful with confidence over the success of his first business venture, 
the development of a small railroad in western Pennsylvania, and 
his pockets bulging with the twenty thousand dollars he had re- 
ceived for the sale of his share in that venture, Cyrus Kurtz Holli- 
day was ready at the tender age of twenty-eight to conquer the 
frontier. 

Young Holliday was keenly alive to the merits of the spot upon 
which he and his companions had come.'' Below them lay the 
Kansas river and the Shunganunga creek, ample for water supply, 
potential arteries for flatboat trade. The hill on which they had 
stopped was fully adequate for drainage; it was sure to catch the 
summer breezes. Fertile farming land stretched along the river 
valley, ideal for potatoes. Bountiful grazing soil extended beyond 
the river over the uplands. Timber was scarce on the surrounding 
prairie, to be sure, but clay for brick was close at hand, and sand 
and building stone as well. Best of all, for these were the early 
days of Romanticism, the “pure and picturesque” view from the 
hilltop seemed fit to inspire an Emerson or a Kensett. Thirty years 
afterward, in fact, one of the pioneers who stood with Holliday that 
day was moved still to comment that “Topeka was a beautiful 
place before there were houses here, whether it be since or not.” ” 
And Holliday himself, glowing with the warmth of his hopes, wrote 
back to his wife in Meadville: 

in a few years when civilization by its magic influence shall have 
transformed this glorious country from what it now is to the brilliant destiny 
awaiting it, the sun in all his course will visit no land more truly lovely and 
desirable than this. Here, Mary, with God’s kind permission, we will make 
our home3 

It was no mere accident that led to the choice of site for the city 
that was to become the home for Holliday’s railroad and the capital 
of the new state of Kansas. Neither was it accident that determined 
the initial layout for the project. As president-elect of the new To- 
peka Association, organized December 5, 1854, Holliday’s first task 
was to make the survey for the city. Available for the purpose were 
only the crudest of instruments—a pocket compass, two pieces of 
rope, and several sticks torn from bales of supplies—but little more 


1. Lela Barnes, ed., “Letters of Cyrus Kurtz Holliday, 1854-1859,” The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, v. VI, pp. 246-248 (letters dated December 10, 17 and 24, 1854). 

2. F. W. Giles, Thirty Years in Topeka: A Historical Sketch (Topeka, George W. Crane 
. + a 1886), p. 20. Frye W. Giles was Topeka’s first treasurer, first postmaster, and first 
anker. 


3. Barnes, ed., loc. cit., p. 246. 
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” was needed, since in the course of platting the streets the founding 
= fathers under Holliday followed simply the lay of the land over 
4 which they walked. 
i- The initial plat under Holliday provided the basis for a regular 
he survey begun two weeks later by A. D. Searl of Lawrence, fixing 
with greater exactitude what the members of the Topeka Association 
- had already platted and laying out additional blocks in conform- 
- ance with it. The main artery, Kansas avenue, was made to follow 
y> the gentle rise of the ridge of the hill itself, and each parallel or 
ad intersecting street to lie only where the grade was easy and the 
he drainage free. When a year later the federal survey came to be 
a made, the professional surveyors disclosed triumphantly what they 


declared had been a serious error in the original plats by Holliday 
ng and Searl: Instead of drawing the streets due north to south and 


nd east to west to accord with the federal division of the land into 
ly mile-square sections, Holliday had traced the longitudinal axes 
he with a deviation of no less than 18°40’ east of true north, or a 
on point about midway between north by east and north northeast. 
rat Too late then to start anew, since many settlers had arrived during 
ov the interim and much building begun, the Holliday design remained 
: the basis for all real estate developments in the original town and 
ne even the first additions.* 
However convenient for the surveyor the federal practice might 
~_ have been, the truth of the matter was that Holliday cared more 
we ' for the immediate realities of the site than he did for the mechani- 


she cal accuracy of a government plat; and the practical consequences 
of the founder’s acumen account for two of the city’s foremost 
distinctions today. The first distinction is excellent drainage. Un- 


“w der the downpours which drench Topeka every spring, the newer 
ned additions, laid out mechanically according to the cardinal points 
[To- of the compass in order to parallel the federal section lines,® suffer 
ask badly flooded streets, but the original nucleus of the town sheds 
ere the surplus water with constant efficiency. 
a The second distinction is favorable orientation, an advantage 
ore which becomes readily apparent when one notes the climatic fea- 
tures of the locality. Sunlight is abundant, no less than sixty-two 
- percent of a hypothetical maximum. Characteristic of the latitude 
‘frst is the course of the sun in winter, farther to the south than during 


4. Giles, op. cit., pp. 46-49. 
5. With the single exception of Westboro, which was platted romantically in 1926 to form 
winding drives, containing terraces, and secluded courts. 
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the summer months. Prevailing winds come from the south and 
are usually moderate in temperature, but hot winds originate in 
the southwest and during June and July bring severe heat waves 
with them. A cold wave in January or February, on the other 
hand, nearly always descends from the northwest. 

We know that Holliday with the background of his boyhood on 
a farm was keenly conscious of the local peculiarities of the weather. 
In a letter to his wife, dated January 7, 1855, he commented upon 
the sunniness of the Kansas winter and speculated over the probable 
warmth of the summer, observing that a constant breeze which peo- 
ple had assured him would continue to blow through the summer 
months would do much to relieve the heat.® 

With all of this weather wisdom, Holliday perhaps wrought better 
than he knew in determining the orientation of the principal streets. 
Modern practice in the planning of housing developments and in- 
dividual residences finds the original nucleus of Topeka ideal for ex- 
ploiting the local climate for maximum living comfort. Built on 
the westerly side of any street which follows the north-northeasterly 
axis and facing it, or on the easterly side of the same street and 
facing away from it, a modern house can be so designed as to open 
mainly towards some point south of east, thus gaining a major share 
of the winter sunshine and the summer breezes. Insulated on the 
opposite side, the same house has full protection against the winter 
winds and the summer sun. The consequent economies in fuel con- 
sumption would be considerable. Such subtleties of orientation were 
probably unknown or merely guessed at in Holliday’s time, but the 
facts remain that the Chase cabin, first building on the site of the 
town, was made to open on what became the westerly side of Kansas 
avenue, with an orientation thus approaching the modern ideal, 
that the westerly side of Kansas avenue and other parallel streets 
in the city has always been considered the preferable side of the 
two, and that such streets have always been favored for building 
frontages over streets following the west-northwesterly axis. 

The blocks defined under the direction of Cyrus K. Holliday 
were generous in their areas, each occupying three and one-third 
acres; the twelve lots contained by each block were similarly spa- 
cious, seventy-five feet to the front and one hundred and fifty feet 
to the side; but the most liberal specification of all was that for 
the width of the streets: Seven main arteries of traffic with a right 
of way of one hundred and thirty feet; other streets on a north- 


6. Barnes, ed., loc. cit., pp. 250-252. 
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northwesterly axis, with one hundred feet; and the remainder, with 
eighty feet. The bigness of Holliday’s units made him the butt of 
ridicule. People failed to see why a town on a prairie needed to 
spread out so when there was already too much open space around. 
As the town expanded and the traffic increased, they soon came, on 
the other hand, to see the wisdom of Holliday’s provision for the 
streets. After the first World War motor traffic assumed such un- 
foreseen proportions that even the expanses of Holliday’s avenues 
became increasingly inadequate, until finally one by one most of 
these arteries had to be widened at great cost. 

It was this very amplitude of the right of way in the early days, 
however, which provided occasion for making Topeka one of the 
shadiest cities in the whole region of treeless prairie. The city’s 
first settlers were drawn mainly from Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land, where the heavily wooded environment and the relatively 
milder summers had conditioned them to favor an active city-wide 
‘ampaign of tree-planting in an effort to approximate as far as pos- 
sible the homes from which they had come. This movement cul- 
minated in an ordinance of 1883 requiring a full quarter of each 
right of way to be set aside for flanking parkways, on which trees 
should be set out and tended by the owner of each abutting lot. 
Vigorous enforcement made it possible as early as 1905 to describe 
the entire residential district as “an umbrageous forest of stately 
elms and glowing maples.” ? 

One feature of Holliday’s plan for Topeka none the less remark- 
able for the possibility that it was suggested by the presence of a 
park in Lawrence, that city founded in the summer of 1854 from 
which Holliday and his companions had embarked upon their muni- 
cipal enterprise, was its provision for a town on the fenceless prairie 
of two reservations of twenty acres each to be used as “public 
gardens.” There can be no question of the original purpose of sueh 
tracts, since Holliday at the very outset planned that they should be 
planted with shade trees and kept open for the free use of the com- 
munity.® Not private estates nor the sites of city walls, which re- 
cent revolutions in Europe had converted to public pleasure grounds,’ 
not “commons” for pasturage and marketing as utilized by the sev- 


7. James L. King, History of Shawnee County, Kansas, and Representative Citizens (Chi- 
cago, Richmond & Arnold, 1905), p. 157. 


8. Giles, op. cit., pp. 258, 403. 
9. Mrs. M. G. van Rensselaer, ‘Frederick Law Olmsted,’’ The Century Magazine, New 
York, N. Y., v. XLVI, No. 6 (October, 1893), p. 865. 
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enteenth-century villager of New England,’® not ornamental public 
squares such as Penn had inserted in his plan of 1682 for Philadel- 
phia™ nor “Palace Greens” and monumental “Malls” such as Wren 
had planned for Williamsburg in 1699!? and L’Enfant for Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1791, not beer gardens such as Philadelphia 
sported as early as 1783,'* not rural cemeteries which as recently as 
in Holliday’s own lifetime had been converted by popular demand i 
from weedy neglected abodes of the dead to embellished picnic- 


a. lc a = 


grounds for the living,’ but community pleasure-grounds included ( 
in the plan of a town from its very inception—such formed the es- q 
sence of Holliday’s contribution to Topeka. € 
The idea of a “public garden” of this nature was new to Ameri- ( 
cans, especially pioneering Americans struggling to conquer the f 
frontier.1° The idea seems to have originated with William Cullen \ 
Bryant, as recorded in a remark to his family in 1836.17 A cam- f 
paign in the periodicals of New York, waged largely by Bryant and l 
the landscape architect, Andrew Jackson Downing, eventuated in t 
1851 in the projection of New York’s Central Park, the first of its I 
kind in America, in 1856, nearly two years after the founding of To- i 
peka, in the purchase of a site for Central Park, and, in 1858, in the r 
final adoption of a design by Frederick Law Olmsted, Sr., and the n 
commencement of actual work under him to apply that design to l, 
the site.1* Topeka stood thus with the vanguard in the nineteenth- t 
century park movement in America. t 
The wisdom of including parks in the plan of Topeka was amply 
vindicated. The availability of one of the parks for state-house E 
10. Warren H. Manning, History of Village Improvement in the United States, quoted by U 
Thomas Adams, Outline of Town and City Planning (New York, Russell Sage Foundation, ( 
1935), p. 120; Lewis Mumford, Sticks and Stones (New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1924), 
pp. 14, 29; Lois Kimball Mathews Rosenberry, The Expansion of New England ‘ U 


(Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909), pp. 1-13, 28-29. 

11. Adams, op. cit., p. 124; “The Voyage, Shipwrack and Miraculous Escape of Richard s 
Castelman, Gent.’’ (1710), reprinted by Albert Bushnell Hart, ed., American History Told by 
Contemporaries (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1900-1929), v. Il, pp. 74-77. Cc 


12. Fiske Kimball, et al., The Restoration of Colonial Williamsburg in Virginia (New h 
York, The Architectural Record and F. W. Dodge Corp., 1935), pp. 360, 361. 
13. Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., ‘Landscape in Connection With Public Buildings in i 


Washington,’’ Papers Relating to the Improvement of the City of Washington (Senate Docu- 
ment No. 94, Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office, 1901), pp. 28-34. 
14. Manasseh Cutler’s description, 1783, quoted by Sarah Lewis Pattee, ‘““American Parks 
a Century Ago,” Landscape Architecture, v. XVII, No. 1 (October, 1926), pp. 29, 30. Cc 
15. Andrew Jackson Downing in editorials published in The Horticulturist, 1848 and 1849; 
republished in George William Curtis, ed., Rural Essays (New York, Leavitt & Allen, 1853 and 


1857), pp. 144, 154-157. li 
16. William Solotaroff, Shade Trees in Towns and Cities (New York, John Wiley & Sons, 3 
1911), pp. 1, 2. iT 


17. Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., and Theodora Kimball, eds., Frederick Law Olmsted: 
Landscape Architect 1822-1903 (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1922), v. Il, p. 23. 

18. The Encyclopedia Americana, 1937, v. VI, p. 209; Samuel Parsons, Jr., Landscape w 
Gardening (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1895), pp. 255-294. 
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grounds played in 1861 a prominent role in persuading the legislature 
to make Topeka the capital of the state—an eventuality which Hol- 
liday had actually anticipated from the start and had sacrificed his 
political prospects to attain.’* When it was offered by the city for 
use as a campus, the other park became that same year the major 
inducement in attracting to Topeka a projected Episcopalian sem- 
inary for women.”° 

However admirable its plans for housing, circulation, recreation 
or any other aspect of urban life, no city can endure without secure 
economic roots. This principle Holliday followed in his successful 
efforts to make the city which he had helped to create the seat of 
county government, the seat of state government, and the home of 
a college. This principle, as we have remarked, governed his ad- 
vocacy of the site selected—the juncture of two waterways and two 
farming belts. It is true that river traffic lasted only ten years. It 
is true that there was insufficient drop in the bed of either stream 
to do much with waterpower. But a good supply of water for other 
purposes was always at hand, and the very gentleness of the grade 
in the valleys of both the river and the creek made ideal beds for 
railroads to build along. From the very beginnings of farm settle- 
ment the crops from the river valley and the livestock from the up- 
lands seemed to demand a railroad through Topeka to carry them 
to their markets. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railway was 
thus from the outset not only inevitable but certain of success. 

It is one thing to establish the roots for a city’s economic pros- 
perity. It is quite another to so plan the sites and functions of 
urban industry as to integrate them with the rest of the city’s life. 
Colonel Holliday did both. From the very beginnings of his city 
until his death in 1900, he never ceased to push the fortunes of the 
second project of his dreams, a great railroad stretching from Chi- 
cago to the west coast of the country. He chose Topeka for its 
home, and in that choice guaranteed to his city the major basis for 
its future. 

Railroads often become as much of a curse as a blessing to any 
community they serve—cutting through its heart, disturbing its 
peace with the whistle and roar of passing trains, shutting out sun- 
light with their smoke, drenching the residential areas in soot, be- 
fouling the streams with waste from the yards and shops. Not so 


__19. Giles, op. cit., p. 258; letters written by Cyrus K. Holliday from Wyandotte to his 
wife, July 14 and 24, 1859, Barnes, ed., loc. cit., p. 294. 


20. Giles, op. cit., p. 184. 
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the Santa Fe as its founder and president intended. The tracks he 
laid not through the town but along its eastern limits, where the 
prevailing winds would tend to carry the noise and smoke away 
from the community. The shops and yards he located similarly at 
the northeast corner of the city, on the edge of the Kansas river 
well below the city, where the current of the water would likewise 
carry waste away from the town. 

The planner of Topeka had envisioned an ultimate population of 
thirty to forty thousand and had planned for it in the initial areas 
included: 127 blocks occupying 684 acres, to which by 1870 had 
been added 122 blocks occupying 658 more acres. Again was Holli- 
day’s genius made manifest. By 1889 Topeka had reached his ex- 
pected figure in population, with 35,622. Six years later, due to the 
depletion of tillable land in the vicinity, the Oklahoma rush, and 
the intervening depression, the population had declined to 30,151. 

This loss, however, was not a serious one. Already the city had 
survived a civil war, two frenzied booms (1857-1858, 1886-1888), 
and a catastrophic drouth. The thirty thousand formed a stable 
population which attested to the soundness of Colonel Holliday’s 
judgment. Properly distributed, it would have composed within 
the area laid out for it by 1870 an ideally compact community; 
after deducting the average third of the area required for all other 
urban purposes, the remaining 895 acres would have accommodated 
the dwellings of the thirty thousand with a density per acre of only 
33 persons, or, according to the average size of 4.42 persons to the 
family in Topeka in 1890, a density per acre of only 7% families. 
Topeka would have had at least in this respect the character of a 
modern garden city: Radburn, N. J., model “town for the motor 
age,” has a predetermined density per acre of only half a family less. 

Cyrus Kurtz Holliday was an exceptionally able individual whose 
ideas of city planning were well in advance of their time. Thanks 
to him, no nineteenth century community enjoyed a more promis- 
ing start than the Kansas capital nor came nearer to realizing in 
its later history the promises of its origin. Even Colonel Holliday, 
however, was “a child of his time.” On August 12, 1855, only nine 
months after the founding of Topeka, he wrote to his wife: 


I am offered a claim near Topeka with a good house upon it. I may buy 
it upon my return to Topeka and go to farming. I have rented my house 
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that I have in Topeka. You remember I told you last winter that it cost me 


some 35 or 40 dollars. I rent it for six dollars per month, or at the rate of 75 
dollars per year. Pretty good investment.*! 


The speculative impulse thus reflected colored every undertaking 
in nineteenth century America, and the development of Topeka, 
even at the hands of its founder, was certainly no exception. The 
area of the town in 1870 was far from being its area in 1895 when 
the population seemed stabilized at thirty thousand. During the 
great inflation of the later 1880’s speculative subdividers ran riot: 
The boom started with 23 new additions in 1886 and ended in 1888 
with an all-time high for a single year of 69 more. It is true that 
many of these additions returned speedily to their original status as 
farmers’ fields. But no one, not even Colonel Holliday himself, 
dreamed of limiting Topeka’s size by law, a practice taken for 
granted in the modern garden city. Although the first president of 
the town association had anticipated a modest population and a 
modest area, he soon joined with the rest in welcoming every means 
by which the city could be enlarged. 

Under this gambling fever the form of Holliday’s original crea- 
tion steadily disintegrated. Subdivisions were laid out on the open 
prairie, hastily, carelessly, so that when the city came out to join 
them the streets rarely corresponded; awkward jogs were the re- 
sult, and triangular waste spaces too small to build upon or even 
to make into usable parks. 

In the free-for-all scramble attending the city’s expansion, some 
owners held their lots vacant for speculative prices; others, barred 
by no restriction, eager to increase the revenue on their lots, filled 
their 75-foot frontages with as many extra houses as they could 
introduce. Soon the numbering of the houses fell into great con- 
fusion; citizens were much exercised over the difficulty, and various 
solutions were proposed. A dentist who had bought his share in the 
city corporation with his lime-kiln, Dr. Franklin L. Crane, proposed 
the scheme which in 1887 was finally adopted. The blocks were 
replatted: Each original lot was divided longitudinally into three, 
and the new 25-foot frontages so created were each given a num- 
ber.?? 

21. Barnes, ed., loc. cit., p. 264 


22. Note written by Dr. Franklin L. Crane under two clippings from the Commonwealth, 
date not indicated, one a letter to the editor protesting against the proposal to follow the 
“Philadelphia plan” in the renumbering of the streets, the other an editorial supporting 
Crane's alternative—Clippings mounted in “Scrapbook of Dr. Franklin L. Crane’ (unpub- 
lished; presented to Kansas State Historical Society, May 8, 1880), pp. 6, 7. 
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Doctor Crane was proud of his solution to the problem. Actually 
through it, however, he put the stamp of official approval upon a 
scheme for unprincipled exploitation of land which produced in To- 
peka the typical curse of every American city: The 25-foot lot. 
Houses three rooms deep, dark, close, lacking in privacy, subject to 
fire, difficult to rent with anything better available, and consequently 
neglected in upkeep—such are the progeny of the narrow lot in 
Topeka as elsewhere in the country. 

Frye W. Giles, first treasurer of the Topeka Association and later 
its historian, touches another potential sore spot when he relates 
how, while he was on an extended visit to Chicago during the first 
spring of the city’s history, his colieagues on the town association 
induced a merchant to establish a general store in Topeka by pre- 
senting the newcomer with three lots adjoining that which Giles 
had selected for his home. When the unsuspecting city father re- 
turned “and for the first time looked upon the important accession 
of Mr. Jones’ store, in the locality of his future home, it were idle 
to say his emotions were not somewhat stifling.” ** Already in 1855 
the townsman knew the disastrous effects upon residential prop- 
erty values of proximity to a commercial or an industrial establish- 
ment. Zoning ordinances were not to make their advent, however, 
for another sixty years. 

Neither has a master plan for the whole city and the power to 
enforce it even yet been imposed. If everyone had been as able as 
Cyrus K. Holliday at helping to shape the city in which he dwelt, 
Topeka might have preserved much of its original organic form. 
Instead, under the anarchy practiced in the name of democracy 
during the closing decades of the century, industrialists built along 
both sides of the river, through the city and above it; they invaded 
the residential areas, even the city’s “Park avenue,” Topeka boule- 
vard; the business district expanded, not compactly in all directions 
at the heart of the city, but in straggling fashion along two main 
thoroughfares, inviting the spread of blight; the city broke all 
bounds, piling out over the prairie in shapeless confusion, building 
on the low floodlands north of the river, hemming the Santa Fe 
shops with dwellings, bordering the railroad tracks with residences, 
tolerating squatters’ shanties around the ragged edges of the town, 
over the open municipal dumps, along the banks of the river. Such 
conditions menace the existence of any city, however promising its 
beginnings. 


23. Giles, op. cit., p. 76. 
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It is to the credit of Topeka’s citizens today that they have con- 
sulted experts at the art of city planning which Cyrus K. Holliday 
and his fellow-founders practiced only as amateurs. These planners 
have been engaged to make a detailed survey of the city of Topeka. 
Perhaps through that survey and the consequent designing of a mas- 
ter plan to be followed in its reshaping, Topeka can achieve a form 
even more organic than that conceived by its founders in the clos- 
ing days of 1854. 














ROM a Franklin, Mass., farm home seventeen-year-old Albert 

Deane Richardson? set out for the West in 1851 to seek his 
fortune. 
achieved success in the newspaper world as a writer and had joined 
the New York Tribune staff. His reputation had gained for him 
the privilege, rare in that era of journalism, of signing his initials to 
articles. 
six he was still on the Tribune staff, one of the best-known news- 


Albert D. Richardson’s Letters on the 
Pike’s Peak Gold Region 


Written to the Editor of the Lawrence Republican, 
May 22-August 25, 1860? 





Edited by Louise Barry 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Nine years later, when these letters were written, he had 


At the time of his tragic death in 1869 at the age of thirty- 


paper correspondents of his day. | 


Upon leaving home in 1851 Richardson spent about a year in 


Pittsburgh, Pa., where he tried, among other things, reporting for | 


the Pittsburgh Journal. Discovering his talent for newspaper writ- ( 
ing he determined upon a career in journalism. To further his am- 
bition he learned shorthand. 

In the fall of 1852 Richardson moved to Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
was soon established as an editor for the Cincinnati Sun. In suc- I 


ceeding years he worked for the Unionist, the Columbian, the Ga- 


zette and the Times. He married Mary Louise Pease, of Cincinnati, I 


in April, 1855. 


season. 


lican.) 


The letters appeared in the Republican, June 7, 14, 21, 28; July 5, 19, 26; August 2, 
September 6, 1860. During this period Richardson was writing letters of like con- 
tent, omitting items of local Kansas interest, for the paper of which he was a regular staff 
member—the New York Tribune. They were published under the heading “From the Pike's 
Peak Gold Region,” at irregular intervals between June 30 and November 13, 1860. One 
letter from this group (dated August 2, 1860) has been inserted in the above series to cover 
a gap in continuity. Richardson was in Denver till November 6, but his letters to the Law- 
rence Republican ceased in August. In the book Beyond the Mississippi (Hartford, Conn., 


16, 23; 


1. T. Dwight Thacher & Co. owned the Lawrence Republican’ in 1860. The following 
note by Editor Thacher appeared in the issue of May 10, 1860: ‘We were greeted with a 
call, on Friday last, from Mr. A. D. Richardson, well known throughout the territory as a 
lecturer and correspondent. Mr. R. was enroute for Pike’s Peak, where he will spend the 
We have engaged him to write frequent letters for the Republican, from that region. 


— ~*~ ha 


(Richardson, while on a similar trip in 1859, was a correspondent for the Repub- 
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American Publishing Company, 1867), a best-seller of the period, Richardson described his i 


travels and experiences from 1857 to 1866, but devoted only a few pages to incidents of 1860 


2. 


R chante mn. 





was born October 6, 18338, son of Elisha and his second wife Harriet (Blak 
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RICHARDSON’S LETTERS 15 





Barry: 


Two years later Richardson decided to settle in Kansas territory. 
Arriving in the spring of 1857, in the midst of the slavery struggle, 
he was soon actively supporting the Free-State cause. He traveled 
extensively over the territory and in Missouri, observing and re- 
porting. Corresponding for the Boston Journal, the Cincinnati 
Times and other Eastern papers, Richardson was in a position to 
write influentially about the fight against slavery. On July 15 and 
16, 1857, together with Richard J. Hinton, he served as secretary of 
the Free-State convention at Topeka. 

Late in 1857 Richardson brought his wife and son to Kansas. In 
March, 1858, they settled in the Missouri river town of Sumner, 
Atchison county, where he established himself as a general land 
agent.2 That fall Richardson was an unsuccessful candidate for 
representative to the territorial legislature from Atchison county. 
In the legislative session of January-February, 1859, he served as 
a clerk of the house. 

Early in the spring of 1859 Richardson moved his family to 
Franklin, Mass., in preparation for a journey to the newly-discov- 
ered Pike’s Peak gold regions. He set out from Leavenworth, K. T., 
for Denver May 25, on one of the first stages run by the Leaven- 
worth and Pike’s Peak Express Company. At Manhattan, Horace 
Greeley, publisher of the New York Tribune, also westward-bound, 
boarded the same stage and the two traveled to Denver together, 
arriving on June 6. In company with journalist Henry Villard, they 
proceeded to tour the mining districts, making a joint report on the 
prospects of the gold region which was widely printed. 

Richardson returned to New England and in the fall made a jour- 
ney to the Southwest, traveling through Kansas territory, the Indian 
territory, Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. 

Early in 1860 he became a correspondent on Greeley’s Tribune, a 
goal for which he had long been working. In May, Richardson once 
again arrived in Kansas, bound for the gold regions. The following 
letters describe that journey and incidents of his stay in Denver and 
vicinity. In November, 1860, he returned to New England to write 
and lecture. 

Early in 1861 he undertook a trip into the South on a secret mis- 
sion for his paper. When the Civil War broke out Richardson went 
into the field as a Tribune war correspondent. In May, 1863, along 
with other journalists, he was captured within the Southern lines 


8. The Richardson’s second son was born in Sumner and died there October 30, 1858, 
aged a little over three months. He was buried in the Sumner cemetery. 
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and sent to a rebel prison. After a long imprisonment he finally 
escaped in mid-December, 1864. His homecoming was a sad one, 
for his wife and an infant daughter had both died during the year. 

Richardson lectured and wrote on Southern prison conditions but 
gave up lecturing because of impaired health. His book The Secret 
Service, the Field, the Dungeon, and the Escape, was published in 
1865. 

He took a stage-coach trip to California in the spring of 1865, in 
company with friends. Returning much improved in health, he 
wrote and published Beyond the Mississipm. In preparing his next 
work—a Personal History of Ulysses S. Grant, he traveled through 
many states acquiring data. This book was published in the fall 
of 1868. 

A railway trip to California in the spring of 1869 was followed in 
the fall by a journey to Kansas, after which Richardson returned to 
New York in the best of health. 

During the year he had become engaged to Abby Sage McFar- 
land, recently divorced from Daniel McFarland. On November 25, 
1869, McFarland entered the Tribune office and shot Richardson, 
wounding him fatally. Richardson died on December 2, at the age 
of thirty-six. Before his death he was married to Mrs. McFarland. 


II. Tue Letters 


Marysville, Marshall Co., K. T., 
May 22, 1860. 
Messrs. Epirors: In company with Thomas W. Knox, Esq.,‘ of 
the Boston Daily Atlas & Bee, your correspondent left Atchison 
three days ago, and— 


“Thus far into the bowels of the land, 
Have we progressed without impediment.” 


The difference between the Pike’s Peak emigration of this season 
and that of last year, is obvious to the most casual observer. In 


4. Thomas Wallace Knox (1835-1896), like Richardson a young Eastern journalist, later 
had a notable career as newspaperman, author, traveler and inventor. Richardson, in his 
Beyond the Mississippi, p. 287, wrote: ‘“‘On the nineteenth of May, Knox and myself left 
Atchison in the two-horse wagon of a pioneer, who had contracted to board us on the way 
and deliver us in Denver for forty dollars each.’”’ Knox, who wrote a few letters to the editor 
of Freedom's Champion, Atchison (see issues of June 9, 30, and July 7, 1860), in the issue of 
June 9, wrote: ‘I left Atchison May 19th in company with A. D. niches, Esq., of the 
a me "Tribune ; Messrs. A. C. & James Harrison, J. J. Pratt and J. McCausland of Atchi- 
son.” Describing the beginning of the journey, he said: ‘“‘The road out to the great military 
track [the Fort Leavenworth-Fort Kearny military road], a distance of seven miles from our 
starting point, is the best leading from i. river. It .* not broken by deep ravines and steep 
hills like those from Leavenworth & St. Jo. We were pleased to find a well-graded 
road with the streams crossed by strong and durable bridges. We camped the first night on 
Grasshopper creek. ‘ 
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coming to this point (105 miles), we have not seen a single pedes- 
trian, with his “outfit” on his back; and have passed only one hand- 
cart. That was drawn by two enterprising individuals, who were 
harnessed to it, and were progressing with their load of 500 pounds 
at the rate of about twenty-five miles per day. They showed excel- 
lent courage, but looked as though they had already found Jordan 
a hard road to travel. 

The road from Atchison is excellent, and emigrants who intend 
going by the Platte, find it decidedly for their advantage, in point 
of distance, to start from that city. 

We have already passed ten quartz-crushing machines, and are 
informed here that upwards of fifty have passed this point since the 
first of April. At least seventy-five of these machines are now on 
their way to the mines. Some months must necessarily elapse be- 
fore they can all be put in successful operation; but by the first of 
August, the receipts of gold in the states will probably be so heavy 
as to convince the people that Pike’s Peak is a reality, after all. 

The majority of those who are going to the mines this year seem 
to be men of intelligence, character, and ample means. Several 
stocks of goods, ranging in value from $10,000 to $30,000, are on 
the way.5 We pass many families upon the road, and females in the 
Gold Region will be much more plenty than they were in June last, 
when we were all in the habit of running to our cabin doors in Den- 
ver, on the arrival of a lady, to gaze at her as earnestly as at any 
other rare natural curiosity. 

As we were passing through the village of Kennekuk (so called 
from a famous old Kickapoo chief, bearing the name of “Ke-an-ne- 
kuk”), an interesting race attracted a good deal of attention. An 
emigrant from Atchison, who had left some of his creditors in the 
lurch, was pursued by two deputy sheriffs, and did not discover them 
until they were just upon him. He put spurs to his horse, which was 
decidedly a fast animal, and dashed off at the top of his speed. 
They followed in hot pursuit, and for nearly half a mile it was about 
neck and neck. He dropped his overcoat on the way, but was in 
quite too much of a hurry to stop for it, and finally he crossed the 
county line a few yards ahead of them. Here their jurisdiction 
ceased, and while their indignation was unutterable, he begged them, 


5. Knox wrote on May 29: “We have passed the following trains from Atchison: Bivins’ 
in charge of Mr. McAfee, Fenton & Parcell’s train—Mason & Hendricks—Parcell’s, Auter, 
Grannis, Cushman & Stoner, Lukens & Gridley & others.’’—Ibid., June 9, 1860. 
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with the utmost suavity, to return his kind regards to any inquiring 
friends in Atchison. They finally returned, taking back his over- 
coat as a trophy, and he went on his way rejoicing.® 


We camped the second night near Seneca,—a rapidly growing vil- 
lage in Nemaha county—with at least a hundred and fifty emigrants 
spending the night in a little valley within half a mile of us. Very 
pleasant was it when on our prairie beds, to be lulled to sleep by the 
voices of several excellent singers, in the neighboring tents. 

At that point settlements begin to grow scarce, and the principal 
signs of residents along the road consist of the cabins and tents of 
enterprising gentlemen of a commercial turn, who inform the public 
through very primitive signs, that they are in the grocery business, 
and sell beer and gingerbread. Though finding few attractions at 
their establishments thus far, we cannot expect, because we are vir- 
tuous, that there will be no more cakes and ale. At Ash Point a 
grocer seeks to captivate the hearts and purses of emigrants, by 
informing them that he dispenses “Butte Reggs, Flower & Mele.” * 
At present he does not seem to be overrun with customers; but how 
can a reasonable man expect the patronage of Pike’s Peakers, when 
he spells flour with a “w”? 

We have passed several large droves of fine cattle, en route for 
California. The parties taking them through expect to be from five 
to six months on the way. 

Two or three forlorn-looking ox trains from Denver have met us 
on the road. The drivers look as though they had not seen soap, 
water or clothing stores, for several years; and the oxen, whose 
bones protrude at various points, to whet the appetites of attendant 
buzzards, trundle mournfully along, as if soliloquizing: “What shad- 
ows we are; what shadows we pursue!” 

At some points the road is white with the “prairie schooners” of 
the emigrants, for three or four miles; and yet we are assured that 
the Pike’s Peak migration has fallen off greatly, within the last three 
weeks. 

Marysville is improving rapidly, and now claims some fifty 
houses. A.D.R. 





6. Ending an account of the same episode, Knox wrote: ‘He then rode leisurely into the 
woods near by faintly humming the pathetic song—‘Do they miss me at home?’ ’’—Ibid., 
June 9, 1860 

7. Knox quoted another sign: ‘‘Flower & Mell, Chese, Egse; Lagar Bear; Liker 5 cents 
a giass.’’—Ibid. 
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Near Fort Kearney, Nebraska, 
May 30, 1860. 

Mr. Epitror: Marysville, from which I wrote you a week ago, was 
founded by “Governor” Frank Marshall,* of Border Ruffian noto- 
riety, and so called in honor of his wife, who bears the name of 
Mary. It is admirably situated, but wears the unmistakable indi- 
cations of a pro-slavery town. For shooting and stabbing affrays, 
whisky-drinking and horse-racing Marysville can bear away the 
palm from all other towns in Kansas. When we passed through, 
the grand jury had just found a number of indictments against resi- 
dents, for horse racing, and arrests were being made. Several gen- 
tlemen who informed us of the fact seemed to be in great glee at the 
procedure, inasmuch as Judge Elmore® himself, according to their 
assertions, had acted as judge at one of the recent races! 

Twelve miles west of Marysville we were overtaken by a most 
violent storm of wind, rain, thunder and lightning, which came on 
soon after we had camped for the night. The blasts were so sweep- 
ing that, though our tent was very strongly secured by ropes, eight 
or ten men within it were only able with difficulty to keep it from 
blowing down, by holding up the tent-pole, for two or three hours. 
The rain continued through the whole night, and in the morning all 
the members of our party looked like wet towels, except a journal- 
istic friend and myself, who came out dry, by virtue of good luck 
and an India rubber blanket. 

An emigrant from Lawrence, who broke an axle to his wagon 
while crossing the creek, before the storm came on, was compelled 
to remain there al] night, and in the morning looked as if “he had 
not loved the world, nor the world loved him.” Two parties from 
Leavenworth, containing several women and children, were also 
completely saturated; but when we passed, they were drying them- 
selves by their sheet iron cooking stove, in the open air, and eagerly 
disposing of a breakfast of coffee and “flapjacks.” 

The second evening out from Marysville, while near Rock creek, 
we crossed the line into Nebraska. There are very few settlers in 
the vicinity; but a North Carolinian has started a ranche on Rock 
creek, and, by charging a toll of ten cents per team over a little 
bridge which he has built across the stream, and furnishing emi- 


8. Frank J. Marshall established a ferry and trading post at the famous Independence, 
Mormon or California crossing of the Blue river in 1849. The ferry and ford were used by 
thousands of Oregon-bound travelers. At the site of a second ferry, established a few miles 
above, Marysville was later founded.—The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. X, p. 350. 

: 9. Judge Rush Elmore (1819-1864), associate justice of Kansas territory, 1854-1855 and 
858-1861. 
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grants with corn at one dollar per bushel and milk at a dime a quart, 
he has struck a richer “lead” than the Pike’s Peakers generally will 
find. 

At Little Sandy creek, we met a gentleman from Richland county, 
Ohio, who, after going within two hundred miles of Denver, was 
badly wounded by the accidental discharge of a rifle, and is now 
returning home, perhaps disabled for life. Many serious and some 
fatal accidents of this description have occurred since the opening 
of the Pike’s Peak emigration. Already we have passed five or six 
fresh graves on the route. At Big Sandy creek, where one or two 
ranches are established, a huge snake, six or seven feet in length, 
and nearly as large as a man’s arm, was exhibited to us. An aston- 
ished emigrant, just as he was retiring one night, found the reptile 
in his blankets, and concluded that travel on the plains, like misery, 
makes strange bedfellows. 

After passing over a dry divide from Sandy creek, we reached the 
fertile, well-timbered, beautiful valley of the Little Blue river, and 
followed it for forty-four miles. This valley now affords excellent 
inducements for settlers, and is capable of sustaining a dense popu- 
lation. When we left it, another long, sandy divide, where wood, 
grass and water are all scarce, ensued for nearly forty miles, at the 
end of which we struck the Platte river, near the junction of the 
great Omaha road, ten miles east of this post. With the exception 
of the divide last mentioned, all the country along our route, from 
Leavenworth and Atchison to Fort Kearney, is susceptible of culti- 
vation, and much of it remarkably fertile. 

Corn at this point is worth from $2.00 to $2.50 per bushel; sugar, 
25 cents per pound, and flour 10 cents. 

The emigration by the road from Omaha is quite as heavy as that 
by the route we have followed, and the valley of the Platte, as far 
as we can see, is white with “prairie schooners.” Passengers from 
Denver by the express coaches state that they have met from 800 
to 1,000 wagons per day. They speak of business as somewhat dull 
in the towns at the Gold Region, as the great majority of the winter 
population is absent, in the mines. 

As yet, we have met less than a dozen wagons of returning emi- 
grants; but there will soon be a backward stampede, though much 
smaller than that of last year. 

Immense quantities of goods are being taken out to the mines, 
and the markets bid fair to be very fully stocked for the next four 
or five months. 
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Perhaps I may as well close this rambling letter (written on the 
prairie, while stopping for dinner) by two or three trifles which show 
that all the wit of the country is not confined to the older states. 
A day or two since our cook, in preparing dinner, accidentally ig- 
nited the dry grass around our camp, and the flames increased until 
an acre or two of ground was burnt over. In reply to our expostula- 
tions, he insisted that he had now fully refuted the charge so often 
made against him, that he would never set the world on fire! While 
on the Big Blue, one of our party overtook an acquaintance, bound 
for the mines on foot, and limping along as if he felt as wretchedly 
as he looked. “Hallo, John! What are you doing out here?” was 
the salutation of our companion. “Oh, just dancing and playing the 
piano,” was the prompt reply. The jolly pedestrian had evidently 
ascertained that those who dance must pay the fiddler! And last 
night we overtook a California-bound emigrant, going through with 
cattle, who stated that he had crossed the plains three times; but, 
he asserted vehemently, if spared through this trip he would never 
try the ox telegraph again! “Ox telegraph,” like Hamlet’s “mobled 
queen,” is “good.” 7° 

A.D. R. 


Platte Valley, 
25 miles above Upper Crossing, June 5, ’60. 

Mr. Epiror: Kearney City, two miles west of the fort, is more 
generally known as “Adobetown.”?' At present it consists of some 
six or eight wretched-looking houses, mostly of turf; but it is a city 
of magnificent intentions, and business lots are said to command 
from $200 to $250. 

The intelligence of the killing of several Pony Express riders cre- 
ates some apprehensions among the emigrants; but thus far all the 
savages on this route are peaceable toward the whites, though we 
have met several war parties of the Sioux, on their way to scalp or 
be scalped among the Pawnees. 

We have encountered comparatively few returning Pike’s Peakers, 
as yet, though we occasionally see a party of them, looking like the 
very last roses of summer, and breathing out all sorts of maledictions 
against the new El Dorado. The westward emigration continues 


10. Richardson, in his Beyond the Mississippi, p. 287, wrote of travel on the plains in 


1860: ‘The swift mail coach was the aristocratic mode; the horse wagon the respectable 
and the ox-wagon, known as the ‘ox telegraph’ or ‘prairie-schooner,’ the plebian. Oxen 
traveled about fifteen miles per day; horses twenty to thirty; footmen twenty-five.” 

11. Adobe Town, or ‘“‘Dobytown,” was noted for the number of its liquor establishments 


See M. B. Davis’ article from the Omaha (Neb.) Bee, December, 1899, quoted in Root, Frank 
A., and W. E. Connelley, The Overland Stage to California (Topeka, Kan., 1901), p. 243. 
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enormous—far surpassing anything ever before witnessed upon the 
plains. While we were stopping two hours for breakfast, the other 
morning, more than two hundred wagons passed us; and a short 
time after, ascending a high bluff, I saw the green valley of the 
Platte, for many miles both before and behind us, teeming with the 
busy life of thousands of hopeful pilgrims. Tottering age and un- 
conscious infancy—poverty and wealth—manhood and womanhood 
—and almost every nation in the world, were represented in the 
motley throng. The picture recalled the stanzas of Whittier: 
We cross the prairies as of old 
Our fathers crossed the sea, 
To make the West, as they the East, 
The empire of the free. 

There is something very impressive about this uncontrollable 
movement westward, which from remotest antiquity has impelled 
the human race toward the setting sun, and which now, on a great 
wave of human life, is bearing commerce and American civilisation 
to our farthest frontier, and founding a new empire at the base of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Among the emigrants whom we have encountered are several deli- 
cate, “lily browed” Chicago ladies; an unfortunate lady from 
Omaha, so reduced by recent rheumatic fever that she cannot walk 
alone, but is compelled to ride upon a bed; and a baby, who left the 
Missouri river at the extremely callow age of two weeks! We have 
passed about a dozen handearts, and perhaps half as many emi- 
grants on foot—domestic Atlases, with their little worlds upon their 
shoulders. 

A few evenings since, after a period of most unusual and oppres- 
sive quiet, a violent storm, like the famous northers of Texas, came 
on. The wind blew to a hurricane, and just as we were congratulat- 
ing each other upon being safe, crash came our great tent, down 
about our heads. To put it up in such a storm was quite out of the 
question, though the conductor of our party, while lying flat upon 
his back, with his eyes closed to keep out the sand, gave a few inco- 
herent directions to that effect, which several other persons insanely 
attempted to carry out. I chanced to be standing, holding a lantern 
at the time of the catastrophe, and after it happened, devoutly 
wished myself in the condition of “the dog who wasn’t there.” How- 
ever, I asked a gentleman beside me to be good enough to take the 
lantern, which he thoughtlessly did, and while I suddenly retired to 
bed, he had the pleasure of illuminating the scene until he found 
some one else willing to become a living candlestick. 
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After a wretchedly cold night, during which our only alternative 
was to “lie low and keep cool,” I woke in the morning to find a large 
sandbank in each eye, and my clothing thoroughly permeated by 
the annoying substance, which had sifted in through the tent cover. 
At one time we were quite alarmed by the report that a drove of 
cattle, stampeded by the Indians, were making for us, and for a few 
moments the prospect of being trampled under them was decidedly 
promising; but the rumor proved false. The raw weather continued 
for about twenty-four hours, when it suddenly disappeared. 

On several occasions we have witnessed the mysterious mirage, 
peculiar to the great plains. While journeying over the desert, lovely 
lakes of clear blue water, fringed with wooded shores, have revealed 
themselves to our view, apparently but two or three miles from the 
road. In a few minutes, however, with a change in the angle of ob- 
servation, the enchanting vision would suddenly be transformed into 
low and barren hills of sand. On several occasions, among the great 
deserts of New Mexico and northwestern Texas, I have witnessed 
the same phenomenon, so perfect as almost to induce the belief that 
the water was real and not— 


“The baseless {abrie of a vision.” 


The Platte, or Nebraska river, along which we travel nearly the 
whole distance from Fort Kearney to Denver, is often nearly as wide 
as the Mississippi, and looks as if it might float a man-of-war; but 
in reality it is only navigable for small catfish. Last year, hundreds 
of returning emigrants attempted to descend it in skiffs, but they 
were nearly all shipwrecked, and in many instances drowned. One 
unfortunate gentleman from Boston, who lost his skiff and complete 
outfit near Fort Kearney, was glad to escape without a cent of 
money, or a single article of apparel except his shirt! 

The number of families en route for the Peak is quite beyond com- 
putation. In several instances, extra saddle horses are taken along 
for the ladies, and the fair travelers seem to find a good deal of en- 
joyment on the rough journey. The bloomer costume is consider- 
ably in vogue, and appears peculiarly adapted to overland travel 
We passed a bloomer, a day or two since, who apparently weighed 
about two hundred and fifty, and who, while her better half was 
soundly sleeping in the wagon, was walking and driving the oxen. 
Her huge dimensions gave her the appearance of an ambulatory cot- 
ton bale, or a peripatetic haystack. 

Two or three Irish “jintlemen” who accompany our caravan as 
“deck passengers” (7. e., pay $25 for the privilege of working their 
passage, and walking most of the way), are an unfailing source of 
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amusement. While standing guard a few nights since, two of them 
were greatly excited by the sight of a couple of animals which they 
supposed were wild horses, and attempted to drive them in among 
the wagons, in order, as they expressed it, to “bewilder” and capture 
them. They afterwards turned out to be the tamest of equine quad- 
rupeds, escaped from an emigrant; but the idea of “bewildering” a 
wild horse is decidedly original. Our Celts started from Atchison 
with five gallons of whisky, but it had all disappeared at the end of 
the first hundred miles, and they have since been compelled to fall 
back upon the groggeries along the road. When near Kearney, one 
of them entered a store, and asked: 

“How do you sell whisky?” 

“Five dollars a gallon.” 

“Chape enough. How much a dhrink?” 

“Twenty cents.” 

“Chaper still! I think I’ll invist that amount.” 

The vender of the “rifle whisky” handed a glass and bottle to his 
philosophical customer. 

“Faith!” remarked Pat, “it'll be difficult for me to dhrink twenty 
cents’ worth—but I’ll thry.” 

And, suiting the action to the word, he filled the large glass to the 
brim, and drained it as easy as if it had been nectar—handed two 
dimes to the astonished merchant, and went on his way rejoicing. 
He still lives, and, after swallowing that amount of poison unharmed, 
may reasonably hope for a green old age. 

We have encountered but few buffaloes, and they were very shy. 
Many of the emigrant wagons bear quaint inscriptions, like—‘‘I’m 
off for the Peak—are you?” “Good bye, friends; I’m bound to try 
the Peak”; “The eleventh commandment: Mind your own business”’; 
“Ho! for California!” ete. Supplies of all kinds are extremely high 
along the road. Raisins command 75 cents per pound, cheese 50c, 
and other articles are in proportion. The blacksmiths upon the 
route charge $4 per animal, for shoeing. 

We camped last night near quite a company from Lawrence, which 
included Messrs. Monteith, Coombs and lady, Bigelow, Pease, Mat- 
thews, Carpenter, Morris, and Schinner.'2 Mr. Ford, and Messrs. 
Whitney and company, are several days ahead of us." 





12. The issues of the Lawrence Republican for May, 1860, carry no mention of the de- 
parture of these Lawrence people. Only a few have been positively identified: William R. 
Monteith, S. A. Bigelow, [C. A.?] Pease, [George A.?] Matthews, Charles Carpenter and 
Adolph Schinner. Schinner (1831-1911), was one of the founders of Eudora, Kan.; he later 
worked as a printer in Lawrence, leaving for the mines in 1860. In 1876 he was a member of 
Colorado’s first state legislature. A biographical sketch was published in The Trail, Denver, 
Colo., July, 1911 (v. IV, No. 2), p. 26. 


18. O. L. Ford and T. L. Whitney. 
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hem A report has reached us that a young man from Atchison, named 
hey Robert Spotswood,’* while on the road from Denver, recently be- 
ong came involved in a quarrel with two men in his train, and in a shoot- 
ture ing affray which ensued, killed one of them and wounded another. 
1ad- A.D.R. 
y” a 

ison Denver City, June 12, 1860. 

d of Mr. Epiror: As I propose to devote this letter principally to inci- 
fall dents on the road to Pike’s Peak, its caption is not a misnomer,’ if 
one it is written in the very metropolis of the Gold Region. 


We met numerous parties of Sioux Indians, moving their villages. 
Their lodge-poles were strapped to the horses, at one end, with the 
other trailing upon the ground; and suspended from these poles were 
baskets, containing the robes and cooking utensils, papooses and 
squaws of these Arabs and Tartars of the desert. They nearly all 
begged industriously for whisky, tobacco and provisions. Some of 


> his the boys—muscular, well formed little fellows, without a rag of 

clothing except a single strip of cloth, used as the fig leaves were by 
enty our first parents—were excellent marksmen, hitting a target only an 

inch in width, with arrows, at ten or twelve paces. One party of the 
9 the Sioux so frightened a span of mules driven by a gentleman in our 
two train, that they ran away, and he was thrown from the carriage. 
cing. His wife succeeded in checking the timorous animals, and he re- 
med, ceived no permanent injuries. 

During the last week, we met about a dozen wagons a day, of re- 
shy. turning emigrants. Some of the “go-backs” told the most lugubrious 
“T'm stories about the mines, asserting that there was little or no gold; 
0 try others thought the diggings rich, but that quartz crushing alone 
ae would prove profitable. We encountered one emigrant on foot, 
high alone, and without a cent of money, who had started to walk back 
 50¢ to Leavenworth—665 miles! 

1 the We found the road white with wagons bound westward, until we 

; reached this city. One wagon, drawn by six cows, bore the label, in 
vhich flaming characters, “Female Express: Milk for sale.” Many others 
Mat- carried signs setting forth that “Old Bourbon Whisky” was sold 
coare therein. One train contained an elderly gentleman from Ports- 

14. Robert J. Spotswood spent a number of years in the overland stage service and later 
the de- ran a stage line of his own between Denver and Cheyenne. For a biographical sketch sex 
lon 2 The Trail, May, 1910 (v. II, No. 12), p. 24; see, also, Root & Connelley, op. cit., p. 558. 
ter and 15. He refers to the heading “Jottings on the Road to Pike's Peak.’’ Succeeding letters 
he later to the Lawrence Republican were headed “Jottings From Pike's Peak.” 


Denver, 
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mouth, N. H., weighing 350 pounds—a sort of human leviathan. The 
party taking him out would evidently say, with Caesar: 
“Let me have men about me that are fat— 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights.”’ 

A day or two after, as a fitting comparison to this huge person, we 
passed a Missouri lady nearly as heavy; so, if you hear that provi- 
sions are scarce at the Peak, attribute it to the arrival of the New 
Hampshire Fat Boy and Missouri Girl. 

There has been some sickness on the road. A few days ago we 
passed a handcart party of four men. Three of them were drawing 
the cart containing their whole “outfit,” and the fourth member of 
the company quite low with dysentery. Mr. G. Hopkins—a mer- 
chant from Dubuque, Iowa, who left the river in very poor health— 
died of the same disease, on the 8th inst., and was buried by the 
roadside, near Lamb’s station, seventy-five miles east of this city, 
at the junction of the “cut-off” with the old Platte road. A package 
sent out by his family arrived a few hours after his death. 

On the same day, a party of Chicago emigrants found the corpse 
of a child, wrapped in a white blanket, in a secluded spot, on an 
island of the Platte. The skull was broken in, and the clothing stifi | 
with blood, and there had evidently been foul play. The body was 
somewhat decomposed, but the dress and form seemed to be that o! 
a girl, five or six years old. They buried the remains on the bank of 
the river, three miles west of Beaver creek—endeavoring to mark 
the spot, so that it can be identified hereafter. The neck was en- 
circled by a string of beads. The circumstances leave little room 
to doubt that the defenseless little child was murdered. 

A few evenings before reaching the end of our journey, our great 
tent presented a novel appearance. It was filled by our own com- 
pany and several visitors from neighboring camps, and enlivened by 
songs, and the strains of a violin. The never-wearisome, ever-amus- 
ing “Arkansaw Traveler” opened the entertainment, and was fol- 
lowed by many of the popular melodies of the day, in which all pres- 
ent who had music in their souls most heartily joined. It was a 
strange, impressive spectacle, to see that group of swarthy, sunburnt 
men, clad in the rough habiliments of the plains, lying upon the 
ground like a party of pirates or smugglers in their cave, while a 
single candle threw a dim, flickering light upon their features. As 
the songs called for changed from gay to grave, and one in particular 
was given with unusual feeling, it recalled Bayard Taylor’s beauti- 
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ie ful stanza, alluding to the fact that the English soldiers, on the night 
before the storming of the Malakoff, made their camp vocal with 
one of the sweetest songs in our language: 


They sang of love, and not of fame— 


re Forgot was Britain’s glory; 
i- Each heart recalled a different name, 
Ww But all sang Annie Laurie. 


And when the words, “Do they miss me at home?”—which no wan- 








e derer ever hears unmoved—were given, some dim eyes not often 
ig used to the melting mood, and some trembling voices, told that the 
yf hearts of the singers were with dear ones far away. 
r- But to return to the practical. We left the Platte eighty miles 
—_ from this city, and came by the “cut off” ?® some forty miles shorter 
1e than the old route. It has much less sand than the old road, and is 
y, decidedly preferable for mules and horses, though there is one divi- 
re sion without water, eighteen miles in length. We arrived here on 
the evening of the 10th inst., twenty-two days out from Atchison, 
se with a very pleasant trip. 
n Denver is growing like Jonah’s gourd, and all the mountains 
ff within two hundred miles of here are literally swarming with people. 
is As the express is just leaving, I must reserve details of news in 
0 regard to the mines, trade, &c., until my next. 
of Messrs. Monteith, Coombs and party, from Lawrence, came out a 
k part of the way by the Republican route, and turned up north by 
l- the Pawnee trail, striking the Platte near Fort Kearney. They pro- 
m nounce the road direct, easy, with good water and grass, and desir- 
able in every respect. A.D.R. 
at 
n- Denver City, June 16, 1860. 
vy Messrs. Eprtrors:—The Pike’s Peak Gold Region is just now the 
8- theater of the grandest and most rapid material development ever 


| - witnessed upon the continent. Two years ago, these “mother moun- 


s- tains,” as the Spaniards called them, were the abode of almost 
a primeval silence; now, they are teeming with the busy life of fifty 
nt thousand people. Twelve months ago Denver was a village of a 
ne few rough log cabins with dirt roofs and mud floors, and half of 
a them unoccupied; now it exceeds every city of eastern Kansas ex- 
As 
16. “Our party . . reached this place [Denver] via the “cut off’ from Beaver 
ar Creek to Denver. We found the latter road excellent—only about six miles of sand, grass 
scanty, wood plenty, the longest stretch without water eighteen miles, and none of the water 


‘i- bad for stock.”—Thomas W. Knox, in Freedom’s Champion, Atchison, June 30, 1360 
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cept Leavenworth in population, and in point of bustle, activity and 
that indescribable air which pervades a young metropolis, it is the 
most live town west of St. Louis. 

Old Denver, Auraria and Highland (now consolidated under the 
name of Denver City), contain upwards of four thousand inhabi- 
tants. Many of the buildings are costly and spacious, including 
several three-story brick edifices now in course of erection. The 
amount of building going on is unparalleled since the “flush times” 
in the early days of San Francisco and Sacramento. Two hotels, 
which claim to be “first class,” and a large number of more moderate 
pretensions, are crowded with people; stages arrive and depart daily 
for all the different mines; one daily and two weekly newspapers 
are established; the streets are crowded, and the ground in the vi- 
cinity of the city is covered with the tents and wagons of emigrants. 

In spite of all these auspicious indications, the Denver merchants 
say that business is dull and money is tight. Though Hinckley’s 
express brought down $10,000 from the mines, a few evenings since, 
the amount of dust in circulation here is comparatively small. All 
the Denver people, however, express the most absolute and growing 
faith in the mines, and predict that in two months, when the hundred 
quartz mills here and on the way, are all in operation, and the pro- 
visions now in the mountains (brought in by immigrants) are ex- 
hausted, business will whirl again. 

Notwithstanding the reports of a few disgusted returning immi- 
grants, the general prospects in the diggings appear excellent. Just 
at present, the southern mines along the headwaters of the Arkansas 
river, and in the vicinity of the South Fork, are attracting the most 
attention, and there is a great rush for them. It is reported on au- 
thority which I believe credible, that in the “California gulch,” last 
week, four men took out nearly $1,600 from a new claim, in a single 
day. Other rumors, equally large, are in circulation; but as I am 
not fully persuaded of their authenticity, I wait for more direct in- 
telligence. Some people have claims to sell; hence, it is important 
to investigate every report before giving it full credence. 

All the intelligence I can gather confirms the perfect confidence 
I have felt for the last year, in the vast mineral resources of this 
new El Dorado. I do not believe that individual miners here, with 
only the pan and rocker, or sluice, will ever be able, as they were in 
California, in ’49 and ’50, to realize large wages wherever they struck 
down their picks; but I do believe that the richest and most ex- 
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J tensive quartz mining region in the whole world, centers within a 
“ hundred miles of the spot from which I write. 
e Eastern Kansas—especially Leavenworth—is very largely repre- 
3 sented here. It is difficult, during business hours, to walk half a 
g square in Denver, without meeting some familiar face from your 
e section. 
” The “Ute” Indians, who murdered several miners, last season, are 
:, thus far very peaceable. A large party of Arapahoes (a thousand 
e of whom have been encamped here for some weeks) have just started 
y on a war party against them. Forty miles north of Denver, at the 
foot of the mountains, the Kiowas, Comanches, Cheyennes, Sioux 
. and Apaches are greatly annoying to settlers, by stealing cattle and 
:. other depredations; and as the traders supply them freely with 
s whisky and ammunition, there is reason to anticipate serious trouble 
Ss before summer is over. 
. The world renowned mountaineer, Kit Carson, is spending a few 
] months here, and manifests the utmost surprise at the wonderful 
g changes which are taking place in the country.” 
7 The nomination of Abraham Lincoln by the Republicans, is re- 
* ceived with great enthusiasm. When the intelligence of it reached 
. the Arkansas mines, it was greeted with cheers which rang for miles 
and miles up and down the canons. 
‘ The supreme court of the people, with Judge Lynch on the bench, 
t has just been in session here. Jacob Miller was killed by Marcus 
g Gradler, in camp, about six miles south of Denver, on Wednesday 
t night. In an altercation about some trivial matter, Gradler attacked 
‘ Miller with an ax, and half severed his head from his body, killing 
t him and mangling the corpse in the most shocking manner. Both 
¢ parties were Germans from Leavenworth. The people immediately 
, organised a court, with Judge Slaughter on the bench; gave Gradler 
a full and fair trial on Thursday, and found him guilty of murder. 
t He was executed yesterday in the presence of an immense concourse 
of citizens. He made a full confession on the scaffold, which par- 
p tially implicated Miller’s widow and another of the principal wit- 
5 nesses against him, in the crime. 
4 A. D. R. 
17. Knox, also making Denver City his headquarters, wrote of Kit Carson: “I have had 
the pleasure of forming the acquaintance of Kit Carson. . He is a quiet unassuming 
x man—a gentleman by instinct—of slight frame, and is the last man I would imagine to be 
. the bravest, and most renowned pioneer of the West. "—Ibid., July 7, 1860. 
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Colorado City, Pike’s Peak, them 

June 22, 1860. and 

Mr. Epitror: Journeying on the plains seems rather to facilitate way 
marrying and giving in marriage, for a young couple from Wiscon- to su 
sin were united in the bonds of matrimony in a tent, in North Den- rifles 
ver, a few evenings since. I say a young couple, for the bride was Unle 
only sixteen. The parties were utter strangers until they met on soon 
the plains, on the way here. After the ceremony by which the twain They 
were made “one flesh,” and the company had been regaled with re- anot! 
freshments consisting of cake, apple pies, and lemonade from a Pi 
wooden bucket, the officiating clergyman was seduced away upon sea | 
some false pretense, a fiddle was procured, and the event was cele- from 
brated by a merry and long-continued dance. The parties have and | 
since left for California. It is to be hoped that they will not verify I} 
Byron’s couplet: inter 
“Men wed in haste, knov 

But they repent at leisure.” shar] 

Extensive conflagrations have been raging in the mountains near hund 
Denver, for several days, giving the horizon a peculiarly deathly disec 
and ruddy glare, and sending the cinders upon the winds fifteen or sides 
twenty miles away.’® Several persons were suffocated and burned point 
to death, a year ago this month, by similar mountain fires, and it is adjat 
feared that in some cases these too have proved fatal. A 
The last express for the river carried in $15,000 in dust, and gold mut ¢ 
begins to circulate freely in the towns, as the result of this season’s eight 
mining, though many still complain of hard times. A friend who rise ( 
has just returned from the famous “California gulch” informs me : TI 
that from three to four thousand miners in that locality are realising Font 
all sums, from fair wages to $50 per day. For gulch diggings this two | 
is wonderfully rich, but your readers must not forget that at the rock, 
same time thousands of immigrants through the whole mining re- from 
gion are doing little or nothing, and some are returning home in utter The 
disappointment and disgust. nate 
The five hundred Arapahoe and Apache Indians who went out to It to 
fight the Utes, obtained more than they bargained for. At first they beve: 
surprised a village, killing several squaws and papooses, taking oth- wate 
ers prisoners, and stealing some sixty horses. But the Utes soon will « 
rallied and drove them away, and afterwards surprised and attacked rods 
18. “Long’s Peak and the mountains near it have been on fire for several days past. ote 
The smoke has been at times exceedingly dense and the air sultry and oppressive. Yesterday to in 
(June 21] it was quite dark at four in the afternoon—so much so that I was obliged to the s 


leave my writing on which I was then engaged.”—Knox, in ibid. 
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them, while they were camping at night, killing six of their warriors, 
and causing them to stampede for Denver in great haste. On the 
way there they grossly insulted several immigrants, compelling them 
to supply them with provisions, and drew their cocked revolvers and 
rifles upon a defenseless lady whom they found alone in a log house. 
Unless the Arapahoes very soon abandon such proceedings, they wil] 
soon find a more formidable foe in the field than their Indian enemies. 
They have now interred their warriors, and are about starting upon 
another expedition against the Utes. 

Pike’s Peak, which rises to an altitude of 14,500 feet above th 
sea level, is still white with snow. The summit is only four miles 
from Colorado [City], and the intervening mountains are grand 
and picturesque. 

I have just returned from a visit to two or three objects of much 
interest in this vicinity. The “Red Rocks” of Colorado are well 
known through this region. They are huge masses of solid stone, 
sharp on the summit, which rise almost perpendicularly for three 
hundred feet. They are utterly bare of vegetation, except a few 
disconsolate cedars, which manage to maintain a foothold on the 
sides, by some process which is a marvel to the beholder. At one 
point the mountain wall has been cleft asunder to the level of the 
adjacent valley, leaving a notch, or natural gateway. 

A narrow aperture in one of the rocks, barely large enough to per- 
mit a man to craw! in by lying upon his face, leads to a cave, some 
eight feet in width by sixty feet in length. The smooth stone walls 
rise to the height of seventy or eighty feet. 

The far-famed boiling fountains, which are discharged into the 
Fontaine qui Bouille creek, and give that stream its name, are about 
two miles from the city. One of them seems to rise out of the solid 
rock, and the column of water, which bubbles up with great force 
from some channel deep in the earth, is eight inches in diameter. 
The springs are three in number, and are all very strongly impreg- 
nated with soda. A little acid mingled with their water, will cause 
it to effervesce like the water from a soda fountain, and produce a 
beverage decidedly preferable to the manufactured article. The 
water is said to possess rare medicinal properties, and the fountains 
will one day become a popular summer resort. They are only a few 
rods apart, and all the neighboring rocks are thickly incrusted with 
soda from them. The creek runs between them, which would seem 
to indicate that the channels from which they are fed are far below 
the surface of the earth. 
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Colorado City is improving rapidly, and bids fair to be the second 
town in the Gold Region. Many of the houses are now vacant, the 
owners being absent in the mountains, designing to return in the 
fell. A saw mill run by water is in operation on the town site, and 
another—a steam mill, owned by Mr. Booth, from Johnson county— 
has just been started, twelve miles distant. Six or seven stores are 
established, and, now that lumber is to be procured, better buildings 
than the original log houses are beginning to make their appearance. 
An excellent field is open here for the establishment of a newspaper 
and job office, and the company offer a donation of one hundred lots 
to the party who will first establish one. 

A company from eastern Kansas, including Dr. Walters, from 
Lykins [now Miami] county, and Messrs. King and Dixon, from 
Lawrence, recently attempted, under a charter from your territorial 
legislature, to levy toll on the road from this point to the South 
Park.!® They did some work on the road, but the Colorado people, 
who had expended much labor upon it before they commenced, in- 
sisted that it should continue a free road, and warned them to desist. 
‘They continued to charge toll, however, until a party of Colorado 
boys visited them one morning, tore down their toll gate, and burned 
their houses. When last seen they were on the way to Denver, pro- 
posing to “sue” the persons through whom they had thus “come to 
grief”; but in a country where there is no law, that procedure would 
be rather farcical. 

There are several old residents of Lawrence here, including Messrs. 
M. S. Beach,” C[harles]. Pearsall and Dr. Garvin. Messrs. Dalton 
& Ropes?! have established their quartz mill and opened a trading 


19. This was “An Act incorporating the Pikes Peak and South Park Wagon Road Com- 
pany.”—Private Laws of the Territory of Kansas Passed at the Special Session of . . . 
1860 ({Lawrence] S. A. Medary, printer [1860]), pp. 454, 455. William Walters, William 
J. King and T. C. Dickson, incorporators, were empowered to build a wagon road from the 
Soda Springs (near the base of Pike’s Peak) west into the South Park mining district. The 
act provided that no toll should be charged before ten miles of the road were completed, and 
that the charge should be regulated by the length of actual road construction. The tolls 
were specified as follows: ‘‘For one wagon and one pair of horses, mules, or one yoke of oxen, 
one dollar, and for each additional pair of horses, mules, or yoke of oxen, twenty-five cents; 
for horse and buggy, fifty cents, and for each additional horse, fifteen cents; for horse and 
rider, fifteen cents; for loose horses, mules, or cattle, fifteen cents per head. ~ we 

20. Melancthon S. Beach arrived in the gold region in 1858. He was one of the original 
Colorado City townsite company. In 1862 he was a member of the second territorial legisla- 
ture of Colorado.—The Trail, November, 1917 (v. X., No. 6), p. 30; Corbett, Thomas B., 
The Legislative Manual of the State of Colorado, First Edition (Denver, Denver Times Pub- 
lishing House and Bindery, 1877), p. 214. 

21. “Our old friend, B. F. Dalton, who has been so long in the clothing business in 
Lawrence, starts this week with his entire stock of goods for the Pike’s Peak regions. He 
has already one stock of goods there, and is largely interested in a quartz mining enterprise. 
. . .’——Lawrence Republican, May 31, 1860. Edward E. Ropes, who came to Kansas 
territory in 1854 with the second New England Emigrant Aid Company party, was the son 
of Mrs. Hannah A. Ropes, author of Siz Months in Kansas—one of the early books about 
the territory. 
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house in the Gregory diggings. Mr. Collamore,?* who has been here 
a few days making some investments, starts on his return to Boston, 
tomorrow. A. D.R. 


Denver City, June 26, 1860. 

Eprror REPUBLICAN:—This region is becoming so fast that the 
people are quite dispirited if they don’t hang a man once a week. 
We have had another murder, trial and conviction, and should have 
had another execution but for the sudden and unexpected absence 
of the principal actor in the tragedy. 

On Thursday evening, in camp four miles below this city, two 
teamsters belonging to the train of John Farrier, of Platte City, Mo., 
became involved in a quarrel. One of them—J. B. Card—was 
fatally stabbed in the abdomen by the other, named W. F. Hawley,” 
and died on Saturday morning. 

Hawley was immediately secured, and placed on trial for murder, 
in a self-constituted court, held in the open air under a large cotton- 
wood tree, on the spot where Gradler was tried and convicted a week 
before. Judge Purkins,2* of Leavenworth, defended him; but the 
testimony was conclusive that he was the aggressor, provoking the 
quarrel with an unarmed and unoffending man, and then stabbing 
him. 

The jury, after being out three-quarters of an hour, found him 
guilty. The presiding judge then submitted the question to the 
crowd present, consisting of four or five hundred people, as follows: 

“Gentlemen, you who are of the opinion that the verdict is just, 
will say Aye.” 

The response in the affirmative was apparently unanimous. 

“Contrary-minded, No.” 

A single voice feebly answered, “No.” 

The idea of thus putting the question of a man’s life or death, like 
a motion in a caucus or lyceum, impresses a stranger as peculiarly 
novel. 

The prisoner had nothing to say in extenuation of his offense, and 
was sentenced to be executed on Monday (yesterday). But during 
the same night he escaped from the officers having him in charge, 
and simultaneously with him disappeared two of his intimate friends, 
and a wagon and pair of mules belonging to a citizen of Denver. 


22. George W. Collamore. See, also, Footnote 26. 


28. Knox gave this name as William F. Hadley and stated that J. B. Card was from 
Quincy, Ill.—Freedom’s Champion, Atchison, July 7, 1860. 


24. George W. Purkins, member of law firm Purkins & Monroe, Leavenworth. 
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The general belief (though I cannot learn that it is based on any 
absolute evidence) is, that the officers were bribed. Great excite- 
ment and indignation prevail. Any unfortunate fellow who may be 
caught, charged with a capital offense, before this intense feeling 
subsides, will be very likely to be hanged first and tried afterward. 

There are now fifty steam quartz mills in the northern diggings, 
of which “Gregory’s” is the center and nucleus. Only six are yet 
in operation, and some of these thus far are failures, from imperfect 
machinery and adulterated quicksilver, which proves utterly worth- 
less for separating the gold from the dirt. In one case, from this 
cause, a cord of quartz supposed to contain $200 yielded but $2. 
The only quartz mill from which I have reliable figures, employs 
twenty-five men, and is yielding from $300 to $400 daily. There 
are about fifty arastras*® in the diggings, run by horse, mule and 
water power, and said to be “netting,” on an average, $25 per day. 

The news from the Arkansas diggings continues very favorable. 
Little quartz, thus far, is found in those southern mines, but some 
of the gulch diggings are of almost fabulous richness. 

G. W. Collamore, Esq.,2* formerly of your city, has ransomed a 
remarkably interesting and fine-looking little “Ute” boy of seven 
or eight years, who was taken prisoner by the Arapahoes a few days 
since; and this morning he starts with him for Boston, where he is 
to be educated. A showy horse, thirty-seven half dollars, and other 
presents, amounting in all to about a hundred dollars, constituted 
the ransom. The little native American takes very kindly to his 
benefactor, and now that he is decked out in new and gaudy Indian 
habiliments, in place of the very limited fig-leaf bandage which 
covered his nakedness before, seems to consider himself the father 
of all the Indians. He accompanies Mr. C. in all his walks, wrap- 
ping his little blanket about his breast, and stalking along with all 
the dignity and gravity of an old Roman. 

You recollect the famous “Wheelbarrow Man,” 27 of last season’s 
notoriety? He was shot through the hand a few days since, by the 
accidental discharge of his revolver, in his pocket. He was a good 
deal “shot in the neck” at the time, but was not seriously injured 
by the shot in the hand. Such men seldom are. Your desperadoes 


25. Arastra—a rude drag-stone mill for pulverizing ores, especially those containing free 
gold. 

26. George W. Collamore returned to Lawrence and was mayor in 1863. During Quan- 
trill’s raid on Lawrence, August 21, 1863, he escaped from the guerrillas, but died during 
the attack, victim of an accident. 

_ 27. Alex O. McGrew. Richardson has more to say about the “Wheelbarrow Man” in 
his letter of August 25. 
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who frequent gambling saloons, carry two revolvers and a bowie 
knife, and are shot at almost every day, always seem to escape un- 
injured; while your excellent, mild, inoffensive man, who would not 
harm a kitten for the world, while walking home from market is 
crushed by a falling brick, or “laid out” by a stray bullet. Of 
course, to assert this as a general principle would be absurd; but 
does it not often seem to be the case? 

The immigration for the last two days has been very heavy. Com- 
paratively few are going back, as yet. The nights are very cold, 
and showers, accompanied by thunder and lightning, of daily occur- 
rence. Two or three nights since, just before retiring, I found a yel- 
lowish reptile, nearly three feet in length, snugly ensconced in my 
couch. He soon became convinced that he was the wrong snake in 
the wrong place—for I of course administered to him the only form 
of justice prevalent in this country—lynch law. A.D.R. 


Denver City, July 3, 1860. 

Epitor Repusiican: James P. Beckwourth, the notorious moun- 
taineer who was formerly a chief among the Crow Indians, is now 
sojourning in this city. Some of your readers may remember his 
narrative of personal adventures, published by the Harper’s a few 
years ago—a work which contains more incredible and impossible 
stories than that of Baron Munchausen himself. Mr. Beckwourth 
was married, a few days since, to a young lady named Letbetter, 
though in his book he has informed the world that he had already 
eight wives among the Crows.*§ 

The Indian troubles are attracting considerable attention. A 
meeting to take the matter into consideration has been held, but 
resulted in nothing more important than the appointing of a com- 
mittee to wait upon the Arapahoes, to expostulate with them, and 
requesting congress to appoint an agent for the tribe. A member of 
the committee of arrangements for “the Fourth” suggested that th« 
proper method of honoring that anniversary would be to “wipe out” 
the Indians altogether; but the humane proposition was rejected. 

Trade is growing brisk, and prices continue high. John Armor, 
Esq., of Atchison county, recently took a heavy stock of goods into 


28. The Life and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth, Mountaineer, Scout, and Pioneer 
and Chief of the Crow Nation of Indians . ._. Written From His Own Dictation, by 
T. D. Bonner (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1856). LeRoy R. Hafen’s article “‘The Last 
Years of James P. Beckwourth,” in The Colorado Magazina, Denver, August, 1928 (v. V), 
pp. 134-139, gives the information (p. 137), that Beckwourth married Elizabeth Lettbetter, 
daughter of Denver’s first laundress on June 21, 1860. 
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the Gregory diggings, and during the first week after opening his 
store sold upwards of $7,000 worth of groceries, provisions and hard- 
ware. 

The express brings in and takes out about five thousand letters 
per week, for which the writers and recipients are compelled to pay 
twenty-five cents each, in addition to the government postage. The 
recent “letting” of the mail contract to this place is believed to be 
merely a nominal affair; it is expected that the Pike’s Peak Express 
Company will control it, and compel us to submit to this heavy tax 
through the season. 

Gaming is carried on universally and openly. A few weeks ago, 
a citizen of Denver sacrificed $1,000 and a valuable building, in an 
hour or two at a monte bank. 

A woman from Missouri, some fifty years of age, recently passed 
through Colorado, with a yoke of oxen, a wagon, four hens and a 
small supply of provisions. She was an ex-Californian; had come 
through from the Missouri river alone, and was on her way to the 
Golden state, expecting to end her days there. She had driven a 
handsome trade on the way, selling eggs at two dollars per dozen, 
and realising fourteen dollars on a quantity of Hungarian grass- 
seed which cost her precisely fourteen cents in the states! She will 
do to travel. 

Journeying across the plains is a sore trial to the tempers of per- 
sons thus thrown in contact. Many instances of bitter quarrels 
among persons traveling in the same company have occurred this 
season. The most ludicrous case was that of three Leavenworth 
ladies (I should say women), on their way to join their husbands, 
who are in business here. After favoring each other with all the 
current gossip and scandal in regard to their respective husbands, 
they commenced relating the pleasant things they had heard about 
each other; and at last actually fell to scratching and pinching! 
One of the number found her situation so uncomfortable that she 
was compelled to leave the party and take another conveyance; 
long before they reached Denver. In another instance, a man be- 
came so angry with his partner that the company were compelled 
to tie his hands behind him, to prevent an assault. In still another, 
a brute left his wife alone upon the open prairie, and could not be 
induced to go back for her until the muzzle of a cocked revolver, 
in the hands of a stranger, brought him to a sense of duty. 

The discontented immigrants have reduced the price of travel to 
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low figures. Opportunity can easily be found to ride to Omaha and 
Leavenworth for from $15 to $25, including board; and to California 
for $50.*° 

As yet, there is no strictly legal practice in the towns, but claim 
cases in the mines enable the lawyers to reap a rich harvest. I hear 
of single cases in which $500 fees have been earned and paid. The 
courts are very primitive—held in the open air, and presided over 
by a judge elected by the people. The only laws are the “claim” 
or “squatter” laws, which differ in every district. There is a great 
jealousy of legal authorities, and one unfortunate young attorney 
lost a good case by citing Greenleaf on Evidence, to establish one 
of his positions! 

An old citizen of eastern Kansas—A. C. Swift, Esq., formerly of 
Leavenworth and Atchison, and once connected with the Valley 
Bank—has been enjoying a very lucrative practice in the Eureka 
district. But a few days since he became too anxious to gain a case, 
and was convicted of forging a deed. He would have been hanged, 
but from the sympathy felt for his family; and was finally let off 
with a peremptory order to leave the district, which he was very 
glad to obey. There are several more of your old residents whom 
you would do well to send out here. They would be very likely to 
have justice meted out to them, which is a good deal more than they 
ever received at home. 

We hear, almost daily, of the discovery of new and rich leads 
among the mountains. 

The story that [Isaac V.] Fowler, the defaulting New York post- 
master, has been in this region, is unquestionably a hoax. 

A. D. R. 


Denver City, July 10, 1860. 

“The Fourth” was celebrated throughout the Gold Region with a 
good deal of enthusiasm. In this city a procession was formed, con- 
sisting of the Sabbath School children in goodly numbers, the Ma- 
sons and German Turners, in uniform, and the citizens generally, 
with a dozen carriages filled with ladies. At Parkinson’s grove an 
oration was delivered by John C. Moore, Esq., mayor of the city; 
and with the usual public exercises, interspersed with excellent 
music, the day passed off pleasantly. One of the features of the 


29. Wrote Thomas W. Knox, on July 2, 1860: “‘The return emigration is nearly the same 
from week to week, about a hundred leave each day for the States. The fare to Atchison 
and St. Joseph is $12, to Omaha $10, the passengers boarding themselves.’’—Freedom's 
Champion, Atchison, July 14, 1860. 
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celebration was the presentation of a flag, by the ladies of Denver, 
to the Pioneer club. The “Pioneers” received it with due dignity, 
and a fitting response was made by the president, who is one of the 
oldest inhabitants, having actually been here something more than 
twelve months! A man named John Teef was shot, at the race 
course, during the afternoon, by a gambler from Camp Floyd,*° 
named James Ennis. An attempt was made to arrest Ennis, but his 
brother gamblers drew their revolvers, and would not permit him to 
be taken. Subsequently, while he was endeavoring to leave the 
ground, he was shot at and then arrested on behalf of the citizens, 
by Geo. Wynkoop, Esq.; but the gamblers rescued him, furnished 
him with a mule, and started him out of the country. The affair has 
caused a good deal of feeling, and some are suggesting the formation 
of a vigilance committee, to deal with the Camp Floyd desperadoes. 

In Golden City, fourteen miles west of this place, the day was 
very pleasantly celebrated, in a spacious hall, decorated with the 
aromatic boughs of the fir and the pine, fresh from the mountains 
which overhang the town. After the oration, several gentlemen 
formerly from eastern Kansas were called out for brief speeches; and 
the company was afterwards regaled with an excellent free dinner, 
prepared by the ladies of Golden City. 

In the mountains there were public exercises in several localities, 
and though the large amount of bad whisky in circulation made the 
hilarity somewhat boisterous, excellent feeling generally prevailed, 
and all seemed to feel that however far they had come from their 
former homes, they were not beyond the reach of that good old 
American institution, the Fourth of July. 

New quartz mills continue to arrive daily. From the northern 
mines we have nothing new, of special interest. From the California 
gulch the reports continue exceedingly favorable. A gentleman en- 
gaged in trade there showed me, yesterday, some of the finest speci- 
mens of virgin gold I have ever seen, in nuggets worth from $5 to 
$10 each. They are taken out within a few yards of his store, and 
during the day upon which they were procured, six men took $300 
from the claim. 

Another gentleman who has just returned from the California 
gulch, estimates the number of people there (including women, chil- 
dren, traders and loafers), at five thousand. He is confident that at 
least $15,000 is being taken out daily, though no machinery is in use 


30. Camp Floyd. See Footnote 33. 
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except sluices. He saw two men take $150 from one claim, in two 
hours, and saw $5 washed from a single panfull, on another claim. 
On the Saturday before his arrival, twelve men took out $725 from 
the claim of the Messrs. Earl Brothers. 

My informant, whom I believe to be strictly reliable, saw very few 
immigrants returning from the California gulch, though, as in all 
other diggings, however rich, he met many idlers there. All admit 
that the mines in that vicinity are of surpassing richness, and the 

: general feeling is that those gulch diggings, where small parties can 
, obtain the gold, without machinery, are better for the development 


| of the country than the richest quartz leads, which can only be 
worked profitably by a heavy outlay of capital. 
Messrs. Clark, Gruber & Co., the well-known Leavenworth bank- 


ers, have completed their large brick building, and will commence 
operations in a few days. In addition to a general banking business, 


Sl 


p they will issue coin, with their own stamp upon it, in denominations 
3 of $20, $10, $5, and $2.50. They have the best of facilities for as- 
n saying, and design to have their coin (which will only be alloyed by 
d the silver which is mingled with it) so pure that it will be worth par 
: at the mint. Their machinery for preparing and striking the coin is 

extensive and excellent, and will enable them to turn out $50,000 per 
3, day, should the demands of the country require it. They will manu- 


e facture about $10,000 at the first minting, which is expected to be 
1, completed this week. On account of its great superiority over gold 
ir dust, in point of convenience for circulation, their coin will undoubt- 
id §— edly be largely in demand.*! 

Sugar is selling in this market at from $25 to $28 per hundred; 
n — coffee at the same rate; flour at from $11 to $14; nails at $18 to $20. 
ia — Lumber commands from $40 to $55 per thousand. Brick are worth 
n- from $15 to $18 per thousand in the wall, and $10 to $12 at the 


81. The brothers Milton E. and Austin M. Clark, together with E. H. Gruber, founded 


to the banking firm of Clark, Gruber & Co., in Leavenworth in 1857, They established a branch 
office in Denver in 1859. The following year they erected a brick building and set up equip- 
id ment to mint gold coins. Thomas W. Knox on July 9, 1860, wrote from Denver: ‘Clark, 
Gruber & Co. will commence in a day or two issuing coin from their Assay Office. I was 
0 yesterday shown a pattern piece from their mint. It bears on one side the ever-prominent 


American Eagle, and the words ‘Clark, Gruber & Co,’ near the edge of the coin, with the 
date, ‘1860,’ in the usual place. On the reverse is a picture of ‘the Peak’ with the words 
‘Pike’s Peak Gold’ above, and ‘Denver’ beneath it. ‘Ten D.’ appears in its appropriate posi- 


ia tion. The gentlemen have facilities for coining fifty thousand dollars per day. . . ."— 
‘ Freedom's Champion, Atchison, July 21, 1860. The first coins from this privately operated 
il- mint were stamped on July 20, 1860. As Richardson states above, four denominations were 

issued. In 1861, coins of the same values were minted. A U. S. statute, passed April 21, 
at 1862, provided that a branch of the U.S. mint be located at Denver. On March 38, 1863, 

the President approved Senate Joint Resolution No. 182, authorizing the Secretary of the 
ise Treasury to purchase the lots and improvements of Clark, Gruber & Co. for use as the 


branch U.S. mint in Denver.—The Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., 3 Sess. (Washington, 
1863), pp. 1360, 1513. The State Historical Society of Colorado has a complete set (8) of 
the rare gold coins issued by Clark, Gruber & Co.—See The Colorado Magazine, v. X, p. 82; 
v. XIII, pp. 230, 231. 
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yards. Dry goods and stationery sel] at an advance of nearly a 
hundred per cent. on Missouri river prices. Rents are very high. 
One of the gambling houses in town is rented for a year at $300 per 
month, and many of the small business houses rent at $100 per 
month. Buildings ordinarily pay about ten per cent. per month on 
their cost. Money commands ruinous rates; in many instances it is 
letting at from 10 to 25 per cent a month. Common laborers receive 
from $1.50 to $2.50 per day. Mechanics’ wages are very high. Board 
ranges from $7 to $12 per week. Persons bringing out staple goods 
from the river realise large profits, and will continue to do so through 
the season, as prices, sixty or eighty days hence, will be higher than 
at present. The supplies brought out by the miners are nearly ex- 
hausted, and there is not the slightest danger of glutting the market. 

Oxen, horses, saddles, wagons and harness sell at low prices. In 
the California gulch (125 miles from this city) sugar sells at $40 per 
hundred, and flour at $23. Building hardware is in good demand. 

The materials for two newspapers are on the way here, and in a 
short time there will be five journals issued in the Gold Region. 

I append a list of the principal Lawrence people in this region, 
and the localities in which they are residing: 

Denver Crry—Lewis N. Tappan, A. C. Soley, A. M. Stanbury, 
Robert Hamilton, Miss Kate Daly, Chas. Carpenter and lady, W. 
R. Barnes, John Irwin, George Sholes, Wm. A. Newcomb, S. A. 
Bigelow, Chas. Haskell, Wm. H. King, John Stone, O. L. Ford, Geo. 
Sharp, Geo. Locke.*? 

Grecory Diccincs—Joseph Boyer, Harry Phlegar, Horatio Bab- 
cock, John Collier, B. F. Dalton, Edward Ropes, George Smith, 
Chas. Enos, Frank Cobb, Charles Montandon, George James, John 
G. Crocker, Hanscomb and brother, Alexander Mears, T. L. Whit- 
ney, A. Cutler, Wm. Rankin, W. Andrew, H. F. Parker & Co., Thos. 
‘Parsons. 

TARRYALL Diceincs—Phillip Woodward, H. Dunshee, J. Shroyer 
and lady, Miss Jennie Cowan. 

Montana—Wnm. Boyer, Andrew Spicer, J. T. Yonker. 

ARKANSAS Dicaincs—John Easter, A. French. 

Mr. VERNON—Mrs. Brewer. 

Cotorapo Ciry—M. 8. Beach, Chas. Pearsall, Dr. Garvin, A. Z. 
Sheldon, F. A. Spencer. 





82. Thomas W. Knox, on June 15, 1860, wrote: “The following Atchison men are in 
Denver: Messrs. Graham, Whittaker, Pratt, Athearn, Sherry, Beidler, Voorhes, Collier, Bar- 
low, Walters, Fletcher, Kelch, Cooper, Grimes, Beauchamp, Wagner, Earle, Wm. T. Moore 
& lady, Chase, Edwards, Gilbert, Parmely, G. W. & S. Potts, Stevens, Quinn, Hutchinson, 
Pervost, and many others.’"—Freedom’s Champion, Atchison, June 80, 1860. 
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Considerable excitement has existed for the last day or two, in 
regard to new diggings discovered on the sandy bank of Cherry 
creek, about a mile from this city. They are said to “prospect” 
from five to fifteen cents to the pan, and several hundred claims have 
been taken. Before I write again, the excitement will have subsided 
somewhat, and I shall be able to give you reliable intelligence. 

A. D. R. 


Golden City, Pike’s Peak, July 19, 1860. 

Mr. Eprror: A few days since, a miner in the Gregory diggings 
erected a cabin on what he supposed the least valuable end of 
his claim, and covered the roof with poles, hay and dirt. A very 
violent storm on Thursday caused the frail roof to leak; and, on 
ascending to repair it, his astonished eyes detected a shining nugget 
of gold, which had been thrown up in a shovelfull of dirt, and washed 
bare by the rain. On weighing it, it proved to be worth $42.80. 

In the Clear Creek diggings, last week, a German was found 
guilty of stealing twenty-five dollars. His judges administered to 
his back twelve lashes, gave him $4.80 (as he was in ill health and 
out of money), and warned him out of the gulch. The case was a 
good deal like that once tried in Pennsylvania, where a sportsman 
was charged with hunting deer at a time of year when it was pro- 
hibited by law. The complainant, under the statute, was entitled 
to half the penalty. The accused was found guilty, and the Dutch 
justice sentenced him to pay a fine of $30, and receive thirty lashes. 
His Honor insisted that the letter of the law should be carried out, 
and caused $15 of the fine and fifteen of the lashes to be given to 
the prosecuting witness! He never engaged in the informing busi- 
ness afterward! 

A regiment of U. S. troops from Camp Floyd (which we are told 
is to be abandoned) passed through Denver, three or four days since, 
en route for Fort Garland, New Mexico.** They were commanded 
by Col. Morrison, and their ultimate destination is understood to 
be Arizona. They had been camping out in the heavy rains, and 
presented a lamentably bedaubed and bedraggled appearance, as if 
they had been through a sausage machine. 

The conduct of “our country’s brave defenders,” on finding them- 
selves again in a city, was not commendable. Scores of them be- 


83. Camp Floyd was established in August, 1858, in Cedar valley about thirty-six miles 
south of Salt Lake City, during the Mormon difficulties. Early in 1861 its name was changed 
to Fort Crittenden; later in the year the post was abandoned. Fort Garland in present 
Colorado was established in 1857. The officer mentioned above was Lt. Col. Pitcairn Morri- 


> 


son, Seventh U. 8S. infantry. 
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came extremely drunk in an incredibly short period. A party of 
three rushed headlong into a private house, and, finding only ladies 
in the room, saluted them with the somewhat familiar address: 
“How d’ye do, girls?” The sudden appearance of three gentlemen 
from an adjacent apartment caused them to apologise profusely, 
and depart abruptly. 

Another “soger” was so affrighted at some rough usage during the 
evening, that he rushed frantically into the meeting of the Typo- 
graphical union, and begged protection. Subsequently, at his own 
request, one of the typos, with gun on shoulder, escorted him to the 
nearest gaming saloon. Still another took umbrage at being called 
a “bould soldier boy” by a citizen, and proposed to settle the affair 
by fisticuffs, on the spot. The citizen (belonging to the class who 
“strike out from the shoulder”) acceded to the proposition with great 
cheerfulness and alacrity, instantly removing his coat, and declaring 
that he had just as lief whip a dragoon as anybody else. The “mil- 
ingtary” thought him a little too willing, and rode abruptly away. 

The last exploit of a detachment of the regiment, after sundry 
free fights, was to steal $175, three gold watches, and $200 worth of 
jewelry, from a house of prostitution. On pursuing and overtaking 
the regiment, the disconsolate proprietor found that the thieves had 
deserted, taking eighteen horses with them, and that twenty dra- 
goons had gone in pursuit. 

We were visited, on Thursday, by the most terrific storm of hail 
and rain that I ever witnessed. It continued only about an hour, 
and over eight inches of water fell. When the hail had descended 
for fifteen minutes, it seemed to lie thick enough for good sleighing. 
The water poured down through Denver toward Cherry creek and 
the Platte, in immense currents—often two feet in depth, and the 
lower part of the city was temporarily submerged. Major Brad- 
ford’s cellar was converted into a great reservoir of muddy water, 
which destroyed goods to the amount of $3,000. A large adobe 
building with brick front, which M. C. Fisher, Esq., is erecting on 
Blake street, was undermined, and the wall washed into an adjacent 
cellar. The Metropolitan drinking saloon was struck by lightning, 
but no serious damage done. Many fatal accidents from lightning 
have happened within a hundred miles of this place, during the 


season. 

Denver is growing decidedly lively. A shooting or stabbing affray 
occurs almost daily. A Negro was shot five times, a few evenings 
since, by another person of color; but, like Webster, he “still lives,” 
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and is likely to recover. As one of the local paper remarks, “we 
suppress the names, as the parties may have respectable connections 
in Africa.” 

The general intelligence from the mines continues good. 

B. F. Dalton & Co., of your city, have opened an extensive cloth- 
ing house in Denver. Mr. Grisby, of Grasshopper Falls, is working 
a claim in California gulch, which yields two pounds of gold per day. 
J. C. Bowles, of the same place, is in the Gregory diggings. P. P. 
Wilcox,** of Atchison, arrived on Saturday last. George W. Howe, 
of Sumner, (of the firm of Starr & Johnson,) started for the states 
on Monday. His large train is in advance of him, and will leave 
Atchison and Leavenworth on its return trip about September 5th, 
taking out any amount of freight which may be desired. Hon. E. P 
Lewis® and J. J. Hull, of Sumner, are in the Gregory diggings. 

The Rock Island quartz mill, in the Gregory diggings, after run- 
ning twenty-four hours, on “cleaning up” yesterday morning was 
found to have yielded $2,000. 

Times are improving, and the gold dust is beginning to flow into 
the towns. Hinckley’s express last evening brought down $2,200 
from the Gregory diggings alone, and averages nearly that amount 
daily. Many trains are starting for the river to bring out winter 
supplies of goods. 

An interesting political episode occurred in Nevada gulch, on Sat- 
urday evening. In direct opposition to the popular feeling (which 
is almost unanimous against making any political issue here at pres- 
ent), two prominent Democrats were announced to address the peo- 
ple upon national politics. The attendance was very large, and the 
orators made violent Douglas speeches. They then introduced a 
resolution endorsing the Little Giant, and declaring him the choice 
of the miners for the Presidency. To their infinite surprise, it was 
voted down, more than two to one. Their mortification was ren- 
dered complete by a call for three cheers for Abe Lincoln, which 
were given with an earnestness and vehemence that made the valleys 
vocal with their far resounding echoes. A.D.R. 


Denver City, Pike’s Peak, July 24, 1860. 
Mr. Eprtor:—Only about 20 of the 150 quartz mills here are, as 
yet, in operation. About half of them are doing well. The Black 


34. Philip P. Wilcox, a Missourian, settled in Kansas territory in 1855. He made his 
home in Colorado after June, 1860.—See autobiographical note in The Kansas Historical Col- 
lections, v. III, pp. 466, 467; The Trail, June, 1911 (v. IV, No. 1), p. 25 

35. E. P. Lewis served in the first state legislature of Kansas.—The Kansas Historical 
Collections, v. X, p. 250. 
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Hawk mill, last week, during its second run of thirty hours, yielded 
$1,184. Messrs. Dalton & Ropes, of your city, have their mills 
nearly set up. Mr. Barker and party, from Lawrence, arrived on 
Saturday. 

Messrs. Clark, Gruber & Co. coined $1,000 of Pike’s Peak gold in 
$10 pieces, on Saturday. The coin closely resembles the Govern- 
ment eagle, with the exception that a view of Pike’s Peak, “natural 
as life,” and several times as sharp, takes the place of the figure of 
Liberty. The coin is eagerly sought for, and bids fair to come into 
general circulation. 

It is currently reported that a new express line between this city 
and the Missouri river is to be put in immediate operation by the 
Western Stage Company. That company is now running its stages 
from St. Joseph via Savannah and Omaha to Fort Kearney, making 
the same time from St. Joseph to the fort as that made by the Pike’s 
Peak Express Company. The prospect that the line is to be ex- 
tended to the Gold Region gives universal satisfaction, as it will 
undoubtedly cause a reduction in the present high charges for let- 
ters, express matter and passengers. 

Since my last, we have had a carnival of horrors, no less than five 
shooting affrays and one fatal accident from the careless use of 
firearms, having occurred. The first was near the California gulch. 
A man named Smith, from Schuyler county, Illinois, residing in the 
gulch, so abused and neglected his wife and three children, that they 
were compelled to leave him, and started for this city, under the 
protection of two men coming up for goods. Smith followed the 
party, and came to their camp, fifteen miles this side of the gulch. 
He found the men absent in search for their horses, and his wife 
and her three helpless children—one of them on her breast at the 
time—alone in the wagon. The inhuman wretch discharged the 
contents of a shot-gun at them, wounding the poor woman severely 
in the hip. He subsequently endeavored to shoot one of the men, 
but the intended victim—an old Texian ranger—was too quick for 
him, and lodged a rifle ball in his forehead before he had time to 
take aim. He died almost instantly. 

A week ago Saturday, in Colorado City, Pat Develyn—notorious 
as a “jay-hawker” during the late Kansas troubles,®* was shot by 
Jim Laughlin, siz slugs entering his body. He has exhibited a won- 
derful tenacity of life, for at the latest accounts he still survived, 





86. Patrick Devlin was one of James Montgomery’s “Jayhawkers."” He figured promi- 
nently in the border troubles in Bourbon county. 
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though his wounds will unquestionably prove fatal. The quarrel 
originated about a disputed claim. The case was investigated by a 
jury of the citizens, who unanimously acquitted Laughlin, Develyn 
being clearly the aggressor. Both the parties were from Osawa- 
tomie. 

On Tuesday evening, in this city, the barkeeper of a saloon and 
house of ill-repute, was attacked by James A. Gordon—the owner 
of another saloon in West Denver. Three balls entered his leg, and 
the limb was broken in two places. He still lives, and is expected 
to recover. 

On Sunday night, Melvin Hadley, an auctioneer, from Galesburg, 
[llinois, was sitting in Cannon’s saloon, in this city, carousing with 
William Bates, the bar-tender, from Chicago, when he jestingly re- 
marked: 

“Let me light my cigar on your face.” 

Bates, in the same spirit, picked up a horse pistol, and pointing 
it towards him, asked in reply, “How do you like the looks of that?” 

The pistol, unknown to Bates, was both loaded and cocked, and 
the words were hardly out of his mouth before it was accidentally 
discharged, lodging fourteen buckshot in the heart and lungs of 
Hadley. The unfortunate man expired within half an hour. 

By far the most exciting homicide, however, occurred previous to 
the one just related, though I have detailed them in this order to 
avoid confusion. On Friday night, in the Louisiana saloon, in Den- 
ver, James Gordon (the same person who shot the bar-tender on the 
previous Tuesday,) wantonly attacked John Gantz, a peaceable and 
unoffending man, recently from Leavenworth, and formerly from 
Lockport, N. Y., and, after throwing him upon the floor and kicking 
him, shot him, the ball entering the top of his head, and passing 
through the brain, killing him instantly. 

This most atrocious and cold-blooded murder caused the most in- 
tense excitement. Early in the following morning a public meeting 
was held, funds were raised, and officers selected to scour all the 
roads leading from the city, and capture the criminal. 

On Saturday afternoon, three of these officers, led by A. J. Snider, 
from Platte county, Mo., discovered and gave chase to three sus- 
picious looking persons, on mule back, near the Platte, twelve miles 
below this city. One of them escaped, another was drowned while 
crossing the river, but the third was taken. He proved not to be 
Gordon, but confessed that the three mules they were riding had 
been stolen by his comrades, with his knowledge and assent, and 
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that they were on their way to the states with them. He alleged, 





































however, that it was his first offense. He gave his name as Samuel N. 
K. Dunn, from Champaign county, Ill. He was immediately brought of 
back to the city, and placed under guard. He gave the names of his gr 
comrades as Jesse Ogden and Frank Mulligan, both from Wisconsin. tal 
The latter was the one that was drowned. fre 
Late on Saturday night, another party of officers found Gordon, ris 
with a party of his friends, at a ranche ** about twenty-five miles be- fee 
low this city. Being unable to arrest him, on account of the strong M 
position of his party and his well known desperation, they sur- qu 
rounded the ranche, and sent back to Denver for more assistance. 
Soon after daylight on Sunday morning, however, before the re-cn- a 
forcements arrived, Gordon rode out of the ranche on a race-horse, snc 
and dashed away, almost through the midst of the party. Several vis 
shots were fired after him, one taking effect in the horse, and one, it hoy 
was believed, in his person; but he succeeded in making good his es- wh 
cape for the time being. to 
During Sunday, fifty or sixty of the citizens of Denver were out ma 
in pursuit. In the evening, still another party of three came in with Car 
the coat and horse of Gordon, stating that they had overtaken him ing 
on Box Elder creek, thirty miles from the city, and wounded him ae 


but that their horses gave out, and, though on foot, he escaped from 
them into the timber. The prevailing impression, however, was that yok 


they had not dared to risk a close engagement with him. rup 
About twenty men are still engaged in the search, and many of ver’ 
them are determined either to capture the criminal or kill him. B 
A. D.R. pop 
coul 
Gregory Diggings, Rocky Mountains, July 31, 1860. doll 
Mr. Epitor: After an absence of more than a year, I am again cert 
in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, observing the almost incred- 
ible amount of privation and hard labor which men will submit to 
in searching for gold, and the astonishing rapidity with which a 
young empire is springing up, six hundred miles west of the recent T 
confines of civilization. But, like David Copperfield, let me begin nuc] 
my story with the beginning of my story. 38 
in De 
$7. This was Fort Lupton. “The Fort is an old adobe trading post [on the bank of Tribu 
the Platte river], built very securely for protection against the Indians, but now used as a 89. 
ranche.’’—A. D. Richardson, ‘‘From the Pike’s Peak Gold Region,” in the New York Tribune, their ° 
August 7, 1860. Another account of events in Denver, dated July 23, 1860, added this in- ters t 
formation: ‘‘A. J. Williams, President of the Denver City Town Company, and Dr. Kennedy, Overla 
of this city, were found at Fort Lupton, and are under arrest for assisting Gordon to escape for th 
They were old friends of Gordon, and say they were sent to meet him there, and take charge guideb 


of his papers, as he was expected to be shot or hung.’’—Published in ibid., August 1, 1860 Mo., § 
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A few days since, in company with your whilom townsman, Lewis 
N. Tappan, Esq.,°* I left Denver, bound for the mountains. A ride 
of fifteen miles, over sandy, rolling prairies, and in view of the 
grandest scenery, brought us to the base of the range. The moun- 
tains are now entered through the mouth of a narrow canon, whose 
frowning walls crowned with rocks and studded with pines, often 
rise almost perpendicularly to the height of five or six hundred 
: feet. The frightful and precipitous hill, up which, in company with 
. Messrs. Greeley and Villard,®® I climbed wearily a year ago, is now 
: quite abandoned for this more practicable and easy route. 

The narrow road through the winding valley is often crossed by 
a bubbling little stream, ice-cold, and fresh from the mountain 
snows. Our progress was seriously impeded by long trains of pro- 
] vision and immigrant wagons; huge quartz mills, borne upon wheels, 
{ hopelessly imbedded in the fathomless mire, and great loads of hay, 
which the makers cut and haul eighty miles, over wretched roads, 
to sell at $80 per ton. Among the novelties upon this thoroughfare 


it may be noted an immigrant with a single or harnessed into a light 
h cart, and drawing about five hundred pounds of provisions and min- 
* ing tools. This singular “outfit” has plodded its weary way from 


Minnesota! 

At another point, a philosophic settler was riding upon one of a 
at yoke of oxen which he was taking into the mines. The bovine quad- 
ruped was regularly saddled and bridled, and took to his new calling 
f very kindly. 

Before reaching this point we passed the “Four-Mile House,” a 
popular caravansera kept by Mrs. Hull, from Franklin, Douglas 
county, Kansas, who is reported to have realised many thousands of 
dollars from her vocation as a landlady, during the past year. She 
in certainly possesses some of the traits of Crabbe’s miraculous heroine. 


“Who lost her husband while their loves were young, 


to But kept her farm, her temper and her tongue.” 
a 
nt The old Gregory diggings (discovered May 6, 1859) continue the 
rin nucleus of the northern mines. Nearly all the gulches in this vicin- 
$8. Lewis N. Tappan arrived in Denver in October, 1859. He established general stores 
in Denver, Golden and Central City. Tappan was a special correspondent for the New York 
al Tribune.—The Trail, December, 1911 (v. IV, No. 7), pp. 19-22. 
a a 89. Horace Greeley and Henry Villard both had books published in 1860 as a resu!t of 
une, their Western experiences of 1859. Greeley, publisher of the New York Tribune, wrote let- 
in- ters to his paper which were afterwards incorporated into book form: Greeley, Horace, An 
edy. Overland Journey (New York, C. M. Saxton, Barker & Co., 1860). Villard, corresp: ndent 
ape for the Cincinnati (Ohio) Daily Commercial and the Leavenworth Times, compiled a popular 
arge guidebook :. Villard, Henry, The Past and Present of the Pike’s Peak Gold Regions (St. Louis, 


860 Mo., Sutherland & McEvoy, 1860). 
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ity are laid out into cities, duly surveyed and platted; and within 
ten miles of the spot from which I write, there must be a population 
of twenty-five thousand souls. My first emotions on arriving were 
those of mingled bewilderment and wonder at the grand development 
of the past fourteen months, and the astonishing amount of labor 
which has been performed in erecting spacious and costly buildings, 
constructing roads, sinking shafts, bringing out and setting up ma- 
chinery, and excavating the gulches and disemboweling the hills, for 
scores of miles. Every dollar yet taken out here has cost at least 
two dollars, and the same amount of work done on the rich prairies 
of your beautiful territory, would have made them the very garden 
of the world. 

Daily newspapers, and stages from the valley towns, theaters, 
gambling houses, schools and churches, silver forks at the dining 
tables of huge hotels, law offices, courts, elections, and the hoarse 
breath and shrill whistle of scores of steam engines echoing through 
the gulches, are now some of the salient features of life, where, less 
than two years ago, reigned almost primeval silence, and the wild 
elk and grizzly bear held undisputed sway. 

“How are the miners doing?” is the question you would ask. In 
the gulch diggings, among those who are paying expenses (as yet 
perhaps one-fifth of the whole number), all wages are realised, from 
$5 to $100 per day. But in these northern mines, the gulch diggings 
can never be the leading feature. Of the 130 quartz mills and the 
25 more on the way, only about 30 are yet in operation. They are 
mostly in the hands of totally inexperienced men, who have every- 
thing to learn; nearly all the quicksilver is adulterated; and though 
a few of the mills are paying largely (turning out each from $300 to 
$800 per day), the majority have not overcome their preliminary 
difficulties. The great trouble, as yet, is in crushing the quartz to 
sufficient fineness, and also in separating the gold—two obstacles to 
success which will soon disappear before study and experience. A 
large amount of gold will be turned out this year; but to the most 
of the mill-owners, it will be rather a year of experiments, than of 
entire success. 

But I must reserve further reports of matters in the diggings, for 
a future letter. 

A. D.R. 


Denver City, Aug. 2, 1860. 
On returning home, I find Denver in a state of intense excitement. 
The gamblers and desperadoes have attempted to overawe the com- 
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munity, and the people have risen, almost as one man, to put a stop 
to the reign of terror. One of the gamblers has been killed; two 
more are undergoing trial before the vigilance committee, with the 
probability of their summary conviction and punishment; the city 
is guarded at night by over two hundred patrolmen, standing upon 
every corner and challenging all suspicious parties to give the coun- 
tersign; and the most intense feeling prevails. I enclose full details 
of the “bloody business,” from The Western Mountaineer * of this 
morning. 

Chas. H. Eads, an insane man from Lexington, Mo., was fatally 
shot on Sunday, by John Merk, from Leavenworth, whom he had 
assaulted, and who was not aware of his lunacy. 

A Mexican horse thief was hung in Colorado City, on Sunday 
morning. 


A. D.R. 


[Inserted here is A. D. Richardson’s letter of August 2, published 
under the heading “From the Pike’s Peak Gold Region,” in the 
New York Daily Tribune, August 14, 1860. It supplements the 
brief note Richardson wrote on the same date for the Lawrence 
Republican. | 

Denver City, Pike’s Peak, Aug. 2, 1860. 

This week, at least, I had hoped to spare you the perusal of our 
ordinary catalogue of crimes; for though holding, as a journalist, 
a sort of mercantile interest in these horrors, the “bloody business” 
has become extremely revolting. But the reign of terror is not 
yet ended. 

In an affray in this city a few weeks since, a Negro known as 
Prof. Starke was fatally shot by Charley Harrison, a gambler. The 
Rocky Mountain News, in its issue of last week, denounced the 
homicide as a wanton murder. Harrison felt aggrieved at this lan- 
guage, and issued a handbill, signed by one of our prominent citizens, 
setting forth that the act was done in self defense. W. M. Byers, 
Esq., the editor of The News, appended to this bill an explanatory 
card, containing a quasi withdrawal of the imputation, and express- 
ing the hope that an investigation about to take place would prove 
Harrison blameless. 


40. The Western Mountaineer, Golden, was established in 1859 by George West. Rich- 
ardson and Thomas W. Knox were associate editors and correspondents for this newspaper 
during the summer of 1860.—Hall, Frank, History of the State of Colorado . . . (Chi- 
cago, The Blakely Printing Company, 1889), v. I, p. 225; Working, D. W., “Some For- 
gotten Pioneer Newspapers,”’ in The Colorado Magazine, May, 1927 (v. IV), p. 95 
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This was satisfactory to Harrison, but not to his brother gamblers, 
who were greatly incensed at the refusal of the editor to make a 
direct retraction without satisfactory proof that his charge was false. 
On Tuesday last, Mr. Byers was sitting in his office, engaged in 
conversation with Gen. Larimer, Edward Creighton, Esq., from 
St. Louis, and the Rev. Mr. Rankin from Wisconsin. None of 
the party was armed, and as the two gentlemen last named had but 
just arrived in this region, the succeeding events must have given 
them a novel idea of the state of society at Pike’s Peak. 

Four gamblers, named George Steele, Carl Wood, James Ennis, 
and John Rucker, suddenly entered the room, with their cocked 
revolvers in their hands. Wood seized Byers by the collar, and 
while the four weapons were all aimed at the head of the astonished 
editor, applied the most abusive epithets to him, and insisted that 
he should at once accompany them to the Criterion saloon, two 
squares distant, to meet Harrison. Resistance was out of the 
question, for the only weapon in the office was a single shot-gun in 
another apartment. Mr. Byers was therefore compelled to go with 
them. Wood retaining his grasp upon his collar during the walk, 
and repeatedly exclaiming with the most profane and insulting 
epithets, “If any of your friends make the least movement for your 
rescue, I will shoot you upon the spot.” 

On reaching the saloon, they insisted upon a retraction of the 
offensive article; but Byers maintained his former position. It 
appeared that Harrison had done all in his power to restrain the 
desperadoes; and, taking Byers aside under the pretense of con- 
versing with him, he succeeded in enabling him to escape from the 
room and accompanied him back to the office. 

When the gamblers learned that their prey had fled, they re- 
mounted their horses and returned to The News building. Wood, 
with his two confederates, remained near the edifice, pointing a ' 
double-barreled shot gun at the front door, and expressing a determi- 
nation to shoot Byers when he should attempt to escape; while 
Steele rode around toward the rear of the building and discharged 
two shots into it. Fortunately they did not reach any of the occu- 
pants; and one of the compositors returning the fire, succeeded in 
lodging a ball in his shoulder. 

By this time intelligence of the affair had spread through the 
city, and half a dozen armed citizens on horseback reached the 
scene of the attack. The gamblers fled in tumultous haste, and 
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were followed in hot pursuit. Steele crossed Cherry creek into West 
Denver or Auraria, endeavored to pass over [a] bridge across the 
Platte, but was “headed off,” and returned into East Denver. While 
riding at a rapid gallop along Blake street, near the corner of G, 
he was met by Thomas Pollock, Esq., the marshal of the vigilance 
committee, also riding at a break-neck pace. Mr. Pollock instantly 
presented a shotgun, and Steele drew a revolver; but before he was 
able to use it Mr. Pollock fired. Notwithstanding the unchecked 
speed of both horses the aim was deadly, the entire charge of shot en- 
tered the head of the gambler, near the right eye, and he fell heavily 
and helplessly to the ground. He was taken to the hospital and died 
in two hours. Steele was one of the desperadoes driven out of 
Leavenworth by the citizens two years ago, not on any charge con- 
nected with the political troubles, but for his general character as 
a cut-throat. 

Ennis made his escape. Rucker was arrested and placed under 
guard. Wood was pursued and surrounded on F street. At first 
he presented a shot-gun at the crowd, but the sight of scores of 
revolvers and rifles, instantly pointed at his head, cowed him, and 
he gave himself up. While he was being taken to the hall, over 
Graham’s drugstore for safe-keeping, repeated cries of “Hang him!” 
“Hang him at once!” came up from the crowd. He pleaded pit- 
eously, however, for a trial, and was saved from summary punish- 
ment by the officers of the committee. 

In the evening a mass meeting of nearly two thousand people as- 
sembled in front of the new post-office. Mr. Byers related the occur- 
rences of the day; and addresses, recommending watchfulness, and 
prompt though deliberate action, were made by Judges Purkins and 
Waggonner, Dr. Casto, and an old mountain man, who has exchanged 
his Scotch cognomen of McGaa for the extremely indefinite appella- 
tion of Capt. John Smith. Jack Henderson, of Kansas election frauds 
notoriety, in a state of inebriation, also commenced to harangue 
the crowd, but was soon cried down. A resolution indorsing the 
action of Mr. Pollock, was unanimously adopted; and when some 
one in the assembly called for “three cheers for Tom Pollock!” they 
were vociferously given. 

The trial of Wood commenced last evening, and is not yet con- 
cluded. It is conducted by the vigilance committee; but the jurors 
were -selected from the citizens without regard to their connection 
with that organization. The public feeling is exceedingly intense, 
and many declare that if Wood escapes through any technicalities, 
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they will shoot him down wherever he can be found. He is well- 
known as one of the most desperate characters in this region, and is 
reputed to have been one of the “destroying angels” of the Mormon 
church at Salt Lake, and to have committed many murders in that 
capacity. His trial will be succeeded by that of Rucker, who is 
notorious here from having killed a gambler named Jock O’Neil a 
few months since. Ennis is still at large. He belongs to the same 
class, and wantonly shot John Teef in this city, on the 4th ult. 
The predominant feeling among the citizens of Denver is that 
the reign of gamblers and cut-throats has continued quite too long, 
and that the desperate state of affairs requires desperate remedies. 
The city has been guarded for the last two nights by nearly two 
hundred patrolmen. Especial watchfulness is maintained over the 
building in which the prisoners are kept, and two of the officers, 
stationed at every corner in town, challenge all suspicious parties, 
and if they are unable to give the countersign, conduct them to the 
headquarters of the committee. . . . A. D.R. 


Denver City, Aug. 7, 1860. 

Want of space, in my last letter, compelled me to omit several 
incidents illustrative of life in the mines. In a gold region, the 
pursuits of many of the settlers differ materially from those they 
followed in the East. A gentleman who has for many years been 
engaged in the practice of the law in New York City, and who still 
keeps an office in that metropolis, is now running a quartz mill in 
the Gregory diggings. An ex-banker from one of the river towns 
in Kansas is also there, engaged in selling pies! He was for- 
merly a deacon in the Presbyterian church, but now retails whisky 
on Sunday. It would be hard to find on record a more melancholy 
falling-off, both from dignity and devotion. 

Last year at this time many claims were selling, and often at 
large prices. I recollect one instance, in which a “lead” claim alone 
was nominally disposed of for forty thousand dollars. But very 
little cash was paid; there were few instances in which one hundred 
dollars exchanged hands at the time of making the bargain. The 
payments were not expected until the gold had been taken from 
the claim. Now, much more money is paid in these transactions. 
Two claim sales have come within my knowledge during the past 
week, in one of which $6,000, cash, was paid, and in the, other 
$10,000. Mr. H. W. Hurlburt, of Hornellsville, N. Y., who owned 
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heavy interests in one of the rich leads, has sold them nearly all, 
realising from them, in the aggregate, if current reports are true, 
$79,000. He, at least, may be said to have “made his pile.” 

A moderate trade is going on in the mountains. Flour is selling at 
$16 to $17 per hundred; sugar and coffee at 30 to 33 cents per pound. 
One gentleman from eastern Kansas, who took in the heaviest stock 
in the mines, has already remitted to the East $17,000—more than 
the first cost of his goods in St. Louis—though it is less than two 
months since they arrived, and he still has some of them on hand. 
His daily cash sales average nearly $400, and he and his partner 
have every prospect of realising $20,000, during the year ending 
next spring. One secret of his success is, that he does his own 
freighting. The freighters are now bringing goods from Leaven- 
worth to this city at seven and eight cents per pound, and still mak- 
ing a very heavy profit. Until the price becomes much lower, every 
merchant here must freight his own goods, in order to do a successful 
business. 

The “stampeders” all seem to have left. I hardly saw a single 
idle man in the mines. Those who remain evidently design to stay, 
and to work out their pecuniary salvation by hard labor. 

The excellent quartz mill of Messrs. Dalton & Ropes of your 
city, has just gone into operation, and bids fair to yield richly. The 
number of Lawrence people in the diggings is very large, including 
many families. I sometimes felt inclined to wonder, while meeting 
so many of your old familiar faces, whether you had anybody left 
at home! Nearly all of your former citizens, whom I met, seemed 
well satisfied. So far as J am aware, they all conduct themselves 
creditably, with a single exception. One well known former denizen 
of Lawrence was warned out of Denver, last winter, for stealing 
turkeys! 

Leavenworth is very largely represented, both in the towns and 
in the diggings. Nearly all the river towns have sent heavy con- 
tributions of people. In Spring gulch I found five old neighbors 
from Sumner, whose stores are located side by side; and thirty or 
forty former residents of the town. A street in a city which has 
just been laid off there, is very properly called Sumner street. All 
Quindaro seems to be here, with the exception of Dr. Charles Rob- 
inson and Mr. S. N. Simpson—of whom, I am gratified to notice, 
a kind Providence has not yet bereaved you. Wyandot, Grass- 
hopper Falls and Atchison are largely represented; but I meet with 
comparatively few persons from southern Kansas. 
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At present, there is a great stampede over the Snowy Range, to 
the western slope of the mountains, driven thither by reports of rich 
discoveries. One party has gone three hundred miles in that di- 
rection, in pursuit of a locality known as the “Lost Lead.” The 
story goes that a prospecting party there discovered, in an exca- 
vation some three feet square, an old, rusty shovel. On attempting 
to use it, the handle was found to be so decayed that it snapped 
like glass; but the prospectors took $2,700 in dust from the hole, 
and were then compelled to return for more provisions. The story 
has a Munchausenish air, but is largely accredited. 

Pat Devlin is at last dead, from the effect of his wounds, and was 
buried a few days since, in Colorado City. Business is very dull 
in the towns. 

Several companies of U. S. troops, at Bent’s fort *'—a trading 
post on the Arkansas, 150 miles southeast of this city—a few days 
since attacked a large number of Kiowa Indians, on account of their 
refusal to give up several members of their tribe who wantonly 
murdered thirteen persons on the Santa Fe route, last fall. Five of 
the Indians were killed, and thirteen captured. The troops departed 
for Pawnee Fork, leaving their prisoners in the post. Mr. Bent, 
however, was soon compelled to give them up to the Kiowas, who 
in very large numbers surrounded his fort, in hostile array. He 
sent an old Frenchman, who has been in his employ for many years, 
down the Arkansas to communicate to the troops the news of the 
escape of the prisoners. The messenger had proceeded forty miles 
on the way, when he was attacked by the Indians, who shot him, 
mangled his body with their knives, took off his scalp, “including,” 
in the language of my informant, “the whole top of his head,” and 
left him for dead. After their departure, however, he rallied, and 
actually made his way back to within four miles of the fort, where 
he was found and carried in by a party of friendly Arapahoes. He 
is now recovering.*” 

These troubles have caused many persons, who had started down 
the Arkansas for the states, to return and take the Platte route 

41. In 1859 Col. George Bent leased his stone fort (built early in the 1850's) to the War 
Department. It was located nearly opposite the present town of Prowers, Colo. The post 
was named Fort Wise in 1860 and renamed Fort Lyon in 1862.—Grinnell, on Bird, 
“Bent’s Old Fort and Pw Builders,” in The Kansas Historical Collections, v. XV, 87; 


Hamersly, Thomas H. mag ne Army and Navy Register of the United States of "aaa 
ica, From 1776 to ony ‘(New York, T. H. 8. Hamersly, publisher, 1888). 


42. “There is a young man, named Mark Ralf, at Bent’s Fort who was recently stabbed 
in three places and shot three times, scalped, and left for dead by the Kiowa Indians, but 
who afterwards regained his consciousness, and walked thirty-five miles to a place of safety 
and succor. He has now nearly recovered, but has only two locks of hair left upon his head, 
as all the rest was taken with the scalp.’-—St. Joseph (Mo.) Free Democrat, November 10, 
ee p. 8, col. 2. Richardson was probably misinformed in referring to the messenger a8 

old”’. 
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Wood, the gambler who attacked the Rocky Mountain News 
office, was tried, and the jury stood eleven for his conviction to one 
for his acquittal. He and his comrade, Rucker, were finally warned 
to leave the country, and did so several days since. Great indigna- 
tion is felt that they were allowed to escape so easily. A. D.R. 


Denver City, August 25, 1860. 

Epiror REPUBLICAN: Quite a number of quartz mills have 
changed hands recently, in very few cases commanding more than 
“cost and freight.” That of Dr. Fiew, in the Gregory district, was 
sold a few days since for about one half its cost. It had not been 
successful in saving the gold. A few mills are doing a good business, 
but not half of those in the mountains are yet in running order. 
It is a tedious, expensive, and often perplexing enterprise to set up 
a quartz mill, after its arrival. 

Notwithstanding a feeling of depression, which prevails in cer- 
tain localities, the gold from the mines begins to come out in con- 
siderable quantities. Messrs. Clark, Gruber & Co. receive about 
$2,000 per day at their banking house. Hinckley & Co.’s express 
brought down $10,000 from the Gregory diggings, night before last. 
The express which left for Leavenworth and St. Joseph on Thurs- 
day morning, carried out $20,000 by the messenger, and nearly as 
much more in the hands of passengers. At least sixty thousand 
dollars per week is now sent East by the express. Two or three 
weeks since, Mr. John Warner started for the river with $50,000; 
and since that time, Messrs. Earl & Thomas, from California gulch, 
have left for the states, taking with them, respectively, $50,000 and 
$20,000. 

The census returns are nearly all in, and show the population of 
the Gold Region to be about sixty thousand. Forty-eight thousand 
of it lies within the limits of Kansas,** about three thousand in 
Nebraska, and nine thousand in Utah. The population, however, is 
decreasing daily, as the annual autumnal rush to the states has 
commenced, and though many of those returning pilgrims design 
coming out again in the spring, with their families and goods, or 
machinery, there are many others who are thoroughly disgusted 
with Pike’s Peak and gold seeking. 

The Smoky Hill exploring expedition has at last arrived. All the 
members came through safely, except a Mr. Hodgson, from Auburn, 

43. Volumes of the U.S. census of Kansas territory, 1860, are in the archives of the 


Kansas State Historical Society. The Arapahoe county volume (covering a large part of the 
gold region) contains approximately 35,000 names. 
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Shawnee county, who was killed by the Kiowa Indians. They re- 
port the route excellent, with abundance of grass, wood and water. 
The longest distance without water is twenty-two miles—about the 
same as the longest dry interval on the northern route. They think 
the road can be constructed from Leavenworth to Denver in 590 
miles, and to Colorado City a few miles shorter. The party came 
through to Colorado, and have not yet explored the Denver branch 
of the road. It was a great mistake that the expedition was not 
.placed under the direction of one chief engineer, instead of two. 
Our Leavenworth friends ought to know that where there are two 
commanders, there is always trouble in the camp. However, the re- 
sults of the expedition are, on the whole, eminently satisfactory, 
as the road proves to be better, and sixty miles shorter, than the 
Platte route.** 

A few days since, a single pan of dirt, taken from McNulty’s 
gulch in the Arkansas diggings, yielded $67.35. In the Gregory 
diggings, a claim was recently sold for $12,000. The names applied 
to many of the leads and gulches are more novel than poetic. One 
of the richest in the northern diggings is known as the “Bob-Tail” 
lead, and another has been christened the “Shirt-Tail” lead. “Hum- 
bug” gulch, on the Arkansas, is very popular just at present, and 
the miners are said to be doing well there. It received its name 
from the fact that before paying diggings were discovered in it, i 
was purchased and abandoned successively by three different 
parties, all of whom declared that it was a humbug. 

Winter bids fair to commence early. Snow fell to the depth of 
two inches on the 16th inst., upon the divide between the waters of 
the Blue and those of the Platte, and a few days after, to the 
depth of four inches near the Gregory district. In the valley, how- 
ever, the weather is genial and pleasant. 

The excitement in regard to the recently discovered silver leads 
still continues. The best ore assays about $700 to the ton. In the 


44. A a? correspondent of the New York Tribune in a letter dated Lawrence, K. T., 
September 1, 1860, wrote: ‘One very important item of Kansas affairs is the opening of the 
Smoky Hill road to the gold mines. . . By the enterprise of Leavenworth, and other 
communities in Eastern Kansas, an expedition was hired under Green Russell, the Georgia 
miner, to explore the valley, and discover whether it was practicable. This he did, and 
succeeded, but his report was very meager. . . . Another expedition of forty men and 
ten wagons was then outfitted by public subscription of our people, to open work and con- 
struct a road. Mr. [(H. T.] Green of Leavenworth, a gentleman of considerable intelligence 
and character, was placed at the head of the expedition, with Mr. [O. M.] Tennyson 
as engineer. They started on their expedition in June, and as this year has been dryer than 
any for twenty years, according to the experience of the old settlers and traders of the mis- 
sions, considerable anxiety was entertained for the fate of the enterprise. Happily it proved 
quite successful. . "—-New York Daily Tribune, September 8, 1860, p. 7. The Leav- 
enworth Daily Times, June 16, 1860, published a good account of the second Smoky Hill 
expedition. 
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richest silver mines of Arizona, $200 to the ton is called a very rich 
yield. 

Among half a dozen other candidates, A. O. McGrew, Esq.—the 
printer who brought his entire “outfit” from Kansas City to Denver 
in a wheelbarrow, two years ago,—is in the field for delegate to Con- 
gress, and will poll a considerable vote. ** Gen. Wm. Larimer, for- 
merly of Leavenworth, is perhaps the most prominent candidate. 

A good deal of building is going on in Denver, mostly of a per- 
manent and substantial character. Many spacious and elegant brick 
blocks are approaching completion, and no other city of the same 
age and size ever exhibited so fine an architecture. 

The second U. S. mail arrived last Monday night, bringing up- 
wards of eleven thousand letters. As it comes but once a week, we 
are not as well supplied as when the express brought our letters, even 
though we were compelled to pay 25 cents apiece for them. 

Frank Roberts, Esq., of your city, arrived with his party a few 
days since. Mr. Willis, *® of Lawrence, who has been spending some 
time in the California gulch, starts on his return in a day or two, 
greatly pleased with the country, and designs to settle here per- 
manently next spring. He takes with him some remarkably fine 
specimens of silver ore. Judge A. J. Allison,’ from Doniphan, an 
ex-member of your territorial legislature, started for the river two or 
three weeks since. Intelligence has just been received here that he 
is lying dangerously ill at one of the express stations on the route. 

Provisions are reasonably cheap at present, but flour will com- 
mand $25 per hundred in Denver City, before next May. The wheat 
crop of New Mexico, which supplied this region largely last year, is a 
comparative failure. Vegetables of all kinds are plenty in the mar- 
ket, and melons have made their appearance at $1.25 apiece. 

A. D.R. 


45. McGrew pushed a wheelbarrow half way across the plains, then joined a wagon train. 
—See editorial note appended to A. O. McGrew’s letter of December 29, 1858, published in 
Hafen, LeRoy R., editor, Colorado Gold Rush, Contemporary Letters and Reports, 1858- 
1859 (Glendale, Cal., The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1941), p. 189. The Kansas City (Mo.) 
Journal of Commerce in October, 1858, carried a story of the departure of McGrew from 
Kansas City with his possessions in a wheelbarrow. 

46. Probably S. J. Willes. 

47. Augustus J. Allison, probate judge of Doniphan county in 1858; member of the 
house in the Kansas territorial legislature of 1859. 





The Soft Winter Wheat Boom and the 
Agricultural Development of the 
Upper Kansas River Valley 
Second Installment 
James C. MALIN 
T. C. Henry, Rear Estate DEALER AND “WuHeEaT Kino” 


HE development of the upper Kansas valley brought a number 

of farm leaders into the foreground, but the one who was most 
conspicuous of all, in advertising value certainly if not in influence 
upon agriculture, was T. C. Henry, real estate dealer of Abilene. ' 
The herd law had become effective in Saline and Dickinson counties 
April 8 and 12, 1872, respectively, the way was open for cheap 
farming without the expense of building fences around growing 
crops. In the fall of 1873, Henry embarked upon winter wheat 
growing as a part of his real-estate promotion activities. Accord- 
ing to his own story, he broke 500 acres of sod along the Kansas 
Pacific railway east of Abilene, using six-yoke ox teams pulling 


20-inch Moline plows: 


In August the seed, the Early Red May, or Little Red May, a soft, amber- 
colored, small, symmetrical berry, was broadcasted on the sod and covered 
by common Scotch harrows, drawn by ox-teams. . . . My processes were 
purposely primitive and inexpensive, merely adequate for an example. 


He claimed that his field was like an oasis during the crop year 
1873-1874 and that the yield was nearly twenty bushels per acre.’ 
He harvested the crop with two Marsh harvesters and a Weyhrich 
header. It was one of those dry years when the wheat ripened sud- 
denly and the purchase of the header, he said, was urged upon him 
by the local implement dealer.t The whole cropping operation was 
done on a contract basis, because Henry did all his farming from 
his real estate office in Abilene. 

For the crop year, 1874-1875, Henry broke 600 or more acres of 

1. Cf. Malin, James C., ‘Beginnings of Winter Wheat Production . . .,"’ The Kansas 


Historical Quarterly, v. X (August, 1941), pp. 227-259, at pp. 255-259. 

2. T. C. Henry, “The Story of a Fenceless Winter-Wheat Field,” Kansas Historical Col- 
lections, v. IX, pp. 502-506. Although Henry was inaccurate in some of his dates, the local 
newspapers corroborate this date 1873 as his beginning.—See Abilene Chronicle, May 26, 1876. 

8. Reported as 24 bushels per acre in ibid., and 19 bushels in the Ottawa Republican, 
February 17, 1876. 

4. Henry, loc. cit., v. IX, p. 504. The fact of using these machines was reported in the 
Junction City Union, June 20, 1874, but without the name of the header or the explanation 
why he used the header, these latter points appearing only in the reminiscences. 
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sod in the Smoky Hill bottoms and was reported to have sown some 
1,200 acres of fall wheat. The local paper described the tract of 
land as beginning at the stockyards east of Abilene and extending 
four miles eastward toward Detroit and lying on the north side of 
the Kansas Pacific railroad and between it and the valley wagon 
road. The wheat field itself began one mile east of town and was 
three miles in length. An Osage orange fence had been planted 
around the land, with cross fences each half mile, in all twelve 
miles of hedge. When the threshing was done and the wheat mar- 
keted Henry announced the yield at 28,800 bushels, or 224 bushels 
per acre, which he sold at $1.054, making a profit on the year’s op- 
erations at $18,974, besides leaving on hand straw worth $1,500 for 
stock feed. At this time he explained somewhat his methods, tak- 
ing the view that by burning off the stubble three crops could be 
raised on one plowing of the land; “two years ago [fall of 1873] 
I put in 500 acres pursuing the foregoing method.” By this he 
meant that in 1873 the sod was broken and the first crop planted; 
and in 1874 the second crop was planted without plowing; and in 
1875 likewise.® 

For the crop year 1875-1876, Henry expanded his operations. 
Early in June, 1875, he was advertising for teams to break 2,000 
acres of sod by August 1, at $3.00 per acre. The record is not clear 
how many acres were planted, but by August 21 he was reported 
to have started sowing his 1,300-acre field.*7 A news story in the 
spring of 1876 related that the crop of 1874 had yielded 24 bushels; 
1875, 34 bushels; and in 1876 the prospect was 5-7 bushels better 
than 1875; and finally, that the wheat on the old ground, the third 
successive crop, was best of all without plowing. This three-year 
record, the article concluded, ‘proves beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that wheat can be raised on new land, old land, or any other land 
in this county.” * Threshing reports tempered the optimism of May 
prospects giving the yield at about 20 bushels per acre, which was 
three bushels above the harvest-time estimate and fifteen less than 
four weeks before harvest.® 

5. Ibid., September 19, 1874. 

6. Ibid., May 9, September 19, 1874; Abilene Chronicle articles reprinted in the Western 
Home Journal, Lawrence, June 10, 1875, and Ottawa Republican, February 17, 1876. (The 
issues of the Chronicle containing these articles have not been preserved.) These four accounte 
lifer as to the wheat acreage giving respectively 1,100, 1,200, 1,300, 1,200. In the last of 
these he claimed that the yield on his first crop of 1874 was 19 bushels and that it sold for 
90 cents. Cf. Footnote 3. 

7. Junction City Union, June 5, August 21, 1875. 

8. Abilene Chronicle, May 26, 1876 

9. Ibid., July 21, 1876. 
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Henry’s operations for the crop year 1876-1877 were expanded 
further, one report stating that jointly with Dr. J. W. Morris of 
Salina he had purchased 10,600 acres in Dickinson county, 2,000 
acres of which would be seeded in the fall.’ Another report explained 
that he had entered into partnership with Philadelphia capitalists 
for 10,000 acres in each of three counties, Dickinson, Ellsworth, and 
Russell.!!_ A visitor to Henry’s wheat land east of Abilene described 
spring operations for expansion there; twenty plows in operation, 
mostly drawn by four-mule teams, but some by oxen, breaking 
1,500 acres of new land making a wheat tract of 2,800 acres in one 
body, and besides this, Henry had several separate fields.12 On ac- 
count of grasshoppers Henry advocated delay of planting until 
after a freeze which would kill the pests, otherwise growing wheat 
would be eaten off as rapidly as it came up. This would mean that 
planting would be so late probably that the crop would not make a 
fall growth, in which case he favored very late planting that would 
not sprout until spring. He did not expect hopper damage in the 
spring. In the meantime farmers should plow as much land as pos- 
sible and later plant the seed as deeply as possible. In February, 
1877, he began reviewing the situation, the results confirming his 
early advice, as the drilled fields planted late were little injured 
and were only then coming through the ground, if up at all,— 


it is certain now that the chances for a crop from late sown wheat are very 


greatly increased by the use of the drill. . . . The fact that wheat was 
sown late and has a small growth by spring, does not militate against the 
probability of a full crop. A large growth in the fall is only desirable to pre- 
vent winter-killing. Too large a growth in the fall I believe is likely to cause 
a proportionately weaker plant at maturity.1% 


The first spring menace was the northward migration of ducks 
and geese that overran the wheat fields the beginning of April, but 
they only stopped to feed in transit. The grasshoppers hatched out 
in force and threatened to destroy everything green. All kinds of 
devices were resorted to for killing them, Henry using two different 
kinds of machines. He was always an optimist and under this 
threat bought fields from discouraged farmers which later were re- 
ported as making a fair crop. There was no point, however, in min- 
imizing the extent of damage and even under the disguise of a real 
estate promoter’s tactics, it was evident that Henry lost much wheat, 

10. Salina Herald, May 13, 1876. 

11. Abilene Chronicle, July 21, 1876; Salina Herald, August 12, 1876. 


12. Abilene Chronicle, May 26, 1876. 
13. Ibid., September 22, 1876; February 2, 1877. 
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the press commenting on the large acreage of corn Henry was plant- 
ing—a wheat king, boss real estate agent and “we can’t tell what 
else.”!4 A wet May and rust damage to wheat and summer-drought 
damage to corn visited Henry’s fields as well as others during the 
summer of 1877, but did not modify his course. A new stage of ex- 
pansion was forecast in an announcement that he had contracted 
for another thousand acres of sod to be broken with a steam plow." 
By the spring of 1875 Henry was ready to launch publicly in 
a big way his real estate promotion campaign based primarily on 
what he called his system of winter wheat growing. His promotion 
pamphlet was published under the title Henry’s Advertiser.'® 
The system of agriculture and the variety of crops best adapted to our 
climate and soil, while of course not thoroughly determined, are pretty nearly 
ascertained. Winter Wheat will doubtless be the great staple of our county. 
one consideration essential to a successful crop, viz., a vigorous growth 
in the fall, which is nearly always insured by early sowing. Though we have 
but little rain or snow in the winter, the cold is not sufficiently intense to kill 
it by frost or heaving. Proper treatment during the month of March, with 
its dry winds, will remove the only peril. . . 17 
His system was designed particularly for exploiting raw land; 
sod breaking from May 10 to July 10 at a cost of $3.00 per acre; 
harrowing lengthwise; broadcasting after August 20 five pecks of 
seed per acre at a cost of $1.00 and a cross-wise and a third har- 
rowing, the three harrowings at $1.00 per acre. If the crop was a 
failure, he recommended replanting in the spring to spring wheat, 
oats, barley or corn without harrowing or plowing. The harvest 
costs, by header or reaper, he said, could be met by $2.00 per acre; 
threshing at nine cents per bushel or $1.80 per acre for a 20-bushel 
crop; and hauling not over three miles to market at two cents per 
bushel or 40 cents per acre. The total cost of the crop, according 
to this calculation, was $9.20 per acre. The seven-year average for 
the winter-wheat crop had been above 20 bushels, so said his pam- 
phlet, which sold at a seven-year average price of 85 cents per 
bushel, or $17.00 per acre. The net profit on the year’s operation 
was figured, therefore, at $7.80 per acre which was more than the 


14. The Kansas Gazette, Enterprise, April 6, 20, May 4, 18, 1877; Abilene Chronicle, 
May 11, 1877. 

15. Salina Herald, June 23, 1877. Like so many newspaper stories there is no means of 
verification to determine whether any sod was actually broken by steam power. 

16. Henry’s Advertiser, Dickinson county, Kansas. T. C. Henry, Publisher, Abilene, Kan., 
Spring Edition, 1875. Vol. I, No. 1. It is reasonably certain that this is the first such pub- 
lication issued by Henry. The next year when the edition of 1876 was issued the Abilene 
Chronicle, April 28, 1876, referred to it as the second number. 

17. Henry’s Advertiser, p. 3. 
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cash price for the land in Dickinson county. The second crop could 
be prepared for $3.75 per acre instead of $5.00 per acre.'® 

With respect to corn he declared that: 

Our observation and experience do not justify the assertion that we can 
grow corn as successfully as on the prairies east of the Mississippi. [The 
difficulty solely is] . . . that some years there sets in from the south a 
hot wind during July which, unless interrupted by seasonable rains, continues 
to blow until the top of the growing corn is blasted. And yet we state it 
as our deliberate conviction that there is no point in the whole Mississippi 
Valley where the culture and growth of corn is so profitable and remunerative 
as here in Dickinson county. 

Probably, on an average, we have had a failure more or less complete in 
Dickinson county once in every three years.19 

As an alternative procedure, instead of hiring the farming done, 
Henry suggested that land could be rented, the owner receiving one- 
third of the crop. He assured prospective land buyers also that 
resale of improved land could be made at an advance of $5.00 per 
acre. 

In 1876 Henry issued the second number of Henry’s Advertiser. 
With respect to wheat he added this year that: 

Attention has only within the past two years, since the adoption of the 
herd law, been directed to our special advantages in this particular, and yet 
it is estimated that fully 800,000 bushels of wheat were harvested the past 
season in Dickinson county. The acreage now sown is not exceeded by any 
county in the State, and is fully forty per cent greater, and the prospect twen- 
ty-five per cent better than at this time last year.2° 


These two issues of Henry’s Advertiser are conclusive on several 
points; the sales promotion was directed especially at speculative 
buyers of land to be farmed by “sidewalk” and absentee methods; 
the tillage methods proposed were not abreast of the best practices 
of the community, but as executed under his supervision were prob- 
ably better than much of the farming of the community because of 
his superior equipment in machinery and supervision of his con- 
tractors. As suggested in his reminiscences, only the minimum in 
both labor and machinery was expended. The only type of leader- 
ship in evidence was in rapidity of sales and breaking of sod. 

Henry’s real estate pamphlet, Henry’s Advertiser, was reissued in 
an edition of 1878 and without much change in content from the 
first two editions. He still advocated broadcasting and harrowing 
in of wheat, but omitted part of the original optimistic statement 
concerning corn, but still insisted on “our deliberate conviction” 

18. Ibid., pp. 4, 5. 


19. Ibid., p. 5. 
20. Abilene Chronicle, April 28, May 5, 1876. 
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concerning the profitableness of corn production, qualified this time 
by an admission of a corn failure every five rather than every three 
years as originally stated. 

The ubiquitous subject of Kansas climate was the theme of T. C. 
Henry’s Fourth of July address in 1876 and he took the occasion to 
challenge tactfully the popular assumption that climate was chang- 
ing, both the desert theory and increasing rainfall theory: 

I have been persuaded for some years that there has been within the 
knowledge of white men no perceptible increase in the rainfall of this part of 
the state. To be sure I am aware of what is claimed in this particular—that 
the planting of trees and the opening of farms does and has affected this 
operation of nature. While the influence of settlements probably does and 
probably will tend to increase the rainfall, I most strenuously deny that we 
have any evidence of such a change as yet. . . . The same streams and the 
same rainfall, the same grasses and the same animals that exist today on the 
plains existed then—[before the coming of settlement] 

After reviewing year by year the stage of water in the Smoky 
Hill river, the floods beginning with the great flood of 1844, he con- 
cluded: 

My point is that the climatic conditions which characterize our county 
today, have prevailed for a long time past and probably will continue for a 
long time to come in the future, and that therefore any successful system of 
farming which our present experience may evolve is likely to prove available 
and serviceable for some considerable time hereafter.?! 

Whatever criticism may be directed at Henry’s promotion tactics 
it is evident that he did not misrepresent the fundamentals of 
climate, and he was sound on the insistence that agriculture must 
be adapted to environment rather than the reverse. Although the 
year 1877 turned out to be unfavorable for crops, it proved to be 
Henry’s great moment. Whether by accident or a stroke of genius, 
he arranged with the New York Herald, probably with the codpera- 
tion of the Kansas Pacific railroad, to have a correspondent visit 
the valley in the early summer when the wheat was at its best. 
Every real estate man knew that there was no more inviting place 
than Kansas in late May or early June and that few Easterners 
could resist a good land salesman under such favorable circum- 
stances. The Herald correspondent came, saw, and wrote, June 15, 
according to the best standards of real estate promotion. Henry 
had planned his big field to extend from Detroit west to Abilene, 
a solid expanse of wheat on both sides of the Kansas Pacific track. 
This became the central idea of the Herald article and inspired the 


21. Ibid., July 14, 1876. 
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name, “The Golden Belt,” for the valley: “The Golden Belt covers 
the broad valley of the Kansas, the mouths of the Republican and 
Solomon, and the valleys of the Saline and Smoky Hill.” 

Describing Henry’s field as the largest east of the Rockies, the 
writer continued: 


There is not a foot of fence on Mr. Henry’s four mile wheat field. The rail- 
road runs through its whole extent. Riding in a silver palace car one of the 
most impressive sights that meets the eye of the traveller through this State 
is this mammoth field of solid miles of grain, shining in the sunlight, ripening 
for the harvest, bending to the breeze and waving to and fro like a sea of 
molten gold. . . .22 


He may have been somewhat excited when he wrote this para- 
graph, but he had seen Kansas in early June, and after the harvest 
had turned out badly even a seasoned old settler was moved to 
come to his defense pleading this as an extenuating circumstance. 

“The Golden Belt” article stirred local people to an interesting 
discussion of farm planning. “J. H.” wrote the Enterprise Kansas 
Gazette, admitting that Henry’s crop for 1874 and 1875 paid big 
profits 


but if Mr. Henry will publish his experience in wheat raising for 1876 and 1877, 
we presume to say no one will be induced to venture in the “speculation” of 
wheat raising. Will Mr. Jacob Augustine, “agent for K. P. R. W. Co., with 
headquarters at Mansfield, Ohio,” relate his experience in wheat raising in 
this county? “Rev. Dr. Jno. Hall bought a section of land two years ago,” 
so says the N. Y. Herald—in this county. Doctor, please give us the facts, and 
your profits from raising wheat for the last two years. 

The one idea of wheat raising, together with all the attendant evils of 
machinery, to the almost total exclusion of stock raising, is fast bringing 
our county to the verge of bankruptcy. This is no mere assertion; it can 
be proven by facts. If it is desired we will give you the total valuation of 
property as returned by the assessors, and the amount of our county’s indebt- 
edness as recorded in the office of the Register of Deeds. Our indebtedness 
now is nearly equal to one-fourth of our valuation. This may appall you 
but let the facts be faced, and the sooner the better. Truth will harm no 
one. Farmers, beware where you are drifting! Too much land and machin- 
ery will ruin you financially—destroy your credit at home and abroad. Here- 
tofore we have been looking forward to waving fields of golden grain and a 
rich harvest. 

Contemplate now the situation! Our county literally covered over with 
machinery, and our Recorder’s office fast filling up with mortgages. 

This is not calculated to please any one, and doubtless will displease many. 
But is not what we have written true? J. H.23 

22. The Herald article was reprinted in the Abilene Chronicle, July 6, 1877. 


The Kansas Pacific railway adopted the name “Golden Belt Route’’ in its advertisements. 
—Abilene Chronicle, August 10, 1877; Salina Herald, August 11, 1877. 


23. Enterprise Kansas Gazette, July 13, 1877. 
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The editor thought that the letter deserved serious attention as 
“J.H.” was a prominent man and a practical farmer. Some wheat 
had been planted twice, some early fields had made 20 to 30 bushels 
per acre but the county average was less than half a crop. If a 
farmer was out of debt, he could stand it, but in a specialized wheat 
country, failure was serious because machinery was purchased on 
credit. By contrast he pointed out that when crops failed in Ohio 
a farmer could live on buckwheat cakes, but he was not in debt for 
machinery : 

Mortgages and high rates of interest are playing the deuce with the people 
of Kansas, as also of some other new states. , 

If our farmers will diversify their crops—not depend almost entirely upon 
wheat alone—and raise more cattle, sheep and horses, they will ultimately be- 
come prosperous and independent. 

The next issue contained two letters in reply and another editorial 
in the same vein as the first, but the editor made a point of explain- 
ing that he did not mean that this was not a good county, only that 
success required prudence and management; too many wanted to be 
rich in a year or two; crops might come five of six years, but that 
sixth year would cramp the farmer who depended entirely upon 
wheat. “A. F.” wrote that the wheat discussion was “true and 
timely” and would do good “by inducing many farmers to diversify 
their crops.” 

Letter writer “B.” was a newcomer, without capital, who had 
come to Kansas under the impression that here he could make $1,000 
to $1,200 go further than anywhere else. If “J. H.’s” letter was true, 
then he could not buy land, if it was not safe to go in debt, plus im- 
plements, improvements and a year’s living expenses, and that sum 
was not sufficient to buy stock and meet living expenses until the 
stock was ready for market. If “J. H.’s” letter was true then there 
must be something wrong either with the country or the farmers. He 
asked “J.H.” to reply whether he should leave and save himself 
from failure; certainly “B.” would write his friends not to come 
to Kansas. 

A somewhat similar exchange was taking place in The Kansas 
Farmer, one man declaring he could take a 160-acre farm in Kansas 
and make himself independently rich growing wheat; to which the 
editor replied “that wheat alone, as a specialty would bankrupt him 
in eight years or sooner.” The editor of the Gazette reprinted the ex- 
change with comment agreeing with The Kansas Farmer. The re- 
ply of “J. H.” to “B.” indulged in satire which was in bad taste, 
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lacked clarity and did both himself and his subject an injustice as 
he was making a point of real significance. He maintained that 
the country had no more drawbacks than any new country; a di- 
versified agriculture was slow but sure; and that a man who could 
not buy stock and wait for maturity could not buy land, teams, 
seed and machinery, and wait to raise a crop; the real difficulty 
was trying to farm without capital—it was not the country nor 
the farmer—farming on credit and speculation on a single crop to 
pay obligations meant ruin. 

During the following winter Henry was invited to speak at the 
Farmers’ Institute held by the Kansas State Agricultural College 
and among other things probably framed his address on “Kansas 
Wheat Culture” with a view to answering some of the criticism of 
the summer. Four years earlier the profitable culture of wheat had 
been almost universally questioned; yet it had become the leading 
industry of the state; “in proportion to the capital employed, we 
stand unrivaled in the world”; and if prospects materialized Kan- 
sas would excel every other state. It was important, he thought, 
“that such experiences as we can command shall be secured for im- 
mediate service.” The soil of the winter-wheat area of Kansas, he 
maintained, was the best east of the Sierras and probably was not 
excelled anywhere in the world and there was no reason why “we 
may not prolong the growth and culture of that cereal indefinitely. 
The famous wheat plains of Joppa are as productive today, under 
a crude and primitive system of culture, as they were eighteen cen- 
turies ago.” He propounded the question, however, why with nat- 
ural conditions so favorable, was not wheat production more suc- 
cessful. The explanation of this was the object of his paper. 

Henry was convinced that the difficulty did not lie in varieties. 
The Early May was the variety best adapted to Kansas. The 
Amber had done better because it was a few days earlier than May, 
but had not been sufficiently tested. The Fultz met all require- 
ments except it was late in maturing and consequently was subject 
to drought and rust in extremely dry or wet summers: “I do not 
advise much further experimentation in new varieties. We have a 
sufficient number already introduced that are adapted to our soil 
and climate. . 

He shared the mistaken idea rather generally held that the seed 
should be rotated between low to high ground, between clay and 
sandy soils, in order to prevent deterioration. He challenged the 


24. Ibid., July 27, 1877. 
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tradition of exhaustion of the soil, especially emphasizing the Gen- 
essee valley of New York where he argued that the difficulty was 
the climatic change resulting from cutting the timber and the in- 
troduction of insect pests and disease. He was familiar with Lie- 
big’s experimentation with soil chemistry. As an aside he revealed 
that he was already attracted by the Plains and by irrigation, em- 
phasizing that the world’s greatest wheat regions were those with 
arid climates and porous soils. It is significant that he recognized 
that the Plains soils were porous and of a texture different from 
those of the East, although it is evident that he did not understand 
the origin of the soil which accounted for the difference—‘I am 
confident that the plains are naturally the best wheat lands in 
America, if water in some shape can be given them. . . .” 

Henry was of the opinion that Kansas had not yet employed 
generally the best procedures in wheat culture that might be drawn 
from existing experience. The program he outlined differed, how- 
ever, only in a few details from the one presented in 1875. For 
new land, break sod between mid-May and June 25, harrow twice, 
drill and harrow. He preferred the drill for sod only because it 
scattered the seed more evenly than broadcasting but objected to 
buying a drill if the farmer did not already have one. For the 
second year, he advised plowing, as early after harvest as possible, 
but not more than two inches deeper than the sod had been broken, 
otherwise wild soil would be turned up. He would harrow to kill 
weeds before drilling, but again he minimized the drill, although 
adding a second advantage to be gained by its use on older land— 
that the drill furrow gave some protection to the growing plant 
against the weather hazards of winter. On old ground he advocated 
deep plowing every second or third year, and early, to allow time 
to settle. He would sow wheat directly into the stubble of spring 
barley ground if it had been spring plowed, and into corn ground 
among standing stalks, if reasonably free of weeds. He entered a 
definite objection to deep drilling of wheat, insisting that wheat 
by its nature was essentially a surface rooted plant. 

It was probable that the discussion of the preceding summer called 
out the special emphasis on drills, and the advice not to buy one ii 
a farmer was short of capital and not to go into debt for agricultural 
machinery, a practice too common among Kansas farmers: 

Talk about bonds, land payments, the currency, low prices, or grasshoppers, 


—none of them, nor all of them, have dragged our people so deeply into debt 
as “improved” farm machinery sold on time. 
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With respect to harvesting suggestions, Henry had nothing in 
particular to offer. He commented that the header would probably 
be used a long time in western Kansas, but eventually the self-binder 
would prove the best, but he pointed out that the Eastern practice 
of cutting green did not work in Kansas as the grain dried out too 
quickly and shriveled, except in wet seasons. 

Among insect enemies of Kansas agriculture he placed chinch bugs 
first, and emphasized that the breeding of these pests in late matur- 
ing wheat was the principal objection against spring wheat. The 
best spring wheat was Odessa and he would use it only to replant 
winter wheat. He was planting a thousand acres that year. In list- 
ing causes of failures of crops he admitted that some were providen- 
tial, but insisted that careless culture was responsible for more losses 
than grasshoppers. In wheat culture “the chief trouble is in securing 
a stand of vigorous plants—to get safely through until spring.” To 
establish such a vigorous plant before cold weather required early 
plowing, pulverization of the surface, a compact seed bed, early 
seeding by drilling east and west. March was emphasized as the 
critical period for the wheat crop. He disapproved harrowing or 
rolling at that time as they smoothed the surface leaving it more 
exposed than otherwise to high winds, two or three days of which 
blew the wheat out of the ground root and all. In March, he ad- 
vised, leave the wheat strictly alone, but plant early next time. 
Henry concluded that while the best practices evolved from ex- 
perience coincided closely with the findings of science, such knowl- 
edge would save much of the loss in time, money, and effort neces- 
sary to arrive at such goals. With the benefit of sixty-five years 
of hindsight it is evident that Henry made a number of errors of 
judgment in this address, most conspicuously in respect to varieties 
and harvesting machines, and he did not realize some of the possi- 
bilities of tillage machinery developments, but he made a better 
average than most who were giving advice to Kansas farmers at 
that period.”® 

There was one kick-back on this address and it came from Riley 
county, the easternmost of the four counties, which because of its 
topography was committed largely to become a part of the bluestem- 

25. The address was delivered at Manhattan January 17, 1878, and was printed in sum- 
mary and in full in many Kansas papers. One of the newspaper services reprinted it on its 
patent pages for the weeklies. Of course the Abilene Chronicle printed it in full, February 1, 
1878, and the Valley Republican, Kinsley, Edwards county, had it in its patent outside 
ak 2, 1878. The Industrialist, Manhattan, the college paper, printed it in full January 

Henry did not discuss soil fertilization and crop rotation as each subject would require 8 


separate paper, and Kansas soil showed no signs of exhaustion. Good crops were always 
obtained by rotation with corn, but he suggested the possibilities of a Yankee summer fallow 
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pasture region. The Nationalist, Manhattan, on January 25, as- 
serted that “We are satisfied, however, that a large majority of the 
farmers in this section have lost money on wheat, taking year in 
and year out.” 

Most contemporary comments upon Henry’s operations during 
these years were complimentary. In a measure, of course, this was 
in keeping with the prevailing boom spirit and local pride, which 
seemed by common consent to limit public controversy to other 
fields. As set out in his Advertiser, the divergence of Henry’s farm- 
ing practices from the recognized best standards did not elicit gen- 
eral comment and neither did his real estate advertising methods 
and the stripping methods of farming, and the tales of extraordinary 
profits presented to entice immigration and absentee investment in 
Kansas wheat land. Only the discussion of July, 1877, seems to 
provide an exception. Probably there can be no determination with 
any exactness of the extent to which absentee farming resulted from 
his efforts, or whether there was more of this type of speculation in 
this area than in others which did not come under his influence. 
The prevailing methods of real estate activities throughout the 
West were not upon a plane of ethics high enough to make Henry’s 
appear conspicuously reprehensible by contrast. In a friendly, but 
somewhat facetious article, the Junction City Union had commented, 
probably with accuracy, that “Strangers should call on him. He will 
take them in as gently as any man we know of.” 7 That he was 
ruthless with competitors seems probable. The National Land Com- 
pany, the subsidiary of the Kansas Pacific Railway Co., published a 
warning in 1878 that Henry had no authority to represent the com- 
pany, and that all business should be transacted with R. J. Wemyss, 
the secretary-treasurer.2* As a local rival in real estate the firm of 
Wemyss and Beal soon succumbed to Henry as had most of his 
other Abilene competitors, Henry buying them out.?8 

Eulogistic contemporary comment appeared frequently in the 
press during the wheat-boom period, especially in the home town 
paper. On one occasion of his absence on a visit to the East the 
Chronicle observed that “Abilene does not seem like itself when Mr. 
H. is away, and take from Abilene what he has done for her and 


_ 26. Junction City Union, April 3, 1875. An interesting Easterner’s view of “‘Kansas 
Farmers and Illinois Dairymen” is to be found in The Atlantic Monthly, v. XLIV (December, 
1879), pp. 717-725. It referred mostly to the Santa Fe railroad territory and expressed the 
conclusion that probably there was more large scale speculation in land along the Kansas 
Pacific railway than along the Santa Fe, but attributed the difference to the land policies of 
the two roads. 

27. Abilene Chronicle, February 22, 1878. 

28. Ibid., April 4, 1879. 
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where would Abilene be?” 2° Of course such praise would have had 
more force if the announcement had not appeared three weeks later 
that Henry no longer owned an interest in the Chronicle.*° But the 
tone of the paper was essentially the same a year later in the New 
Year’s boom article summarizing four years of city growth, includ- 
ing Henry’s holdings: The Henry House, a portion of the Masonic 
block, his new residence (costing $10,000-$12,000), the finest in the 
state, and other residence property. His chief claim to gratitude 
was, however, his contribution to agriculture: 

To his enterprise and genius are we largely indebted for our growth. It 
was he who demonstrated that Kansas is a wheat growing State. Four years 
ago Kansas was known abroad as a great corn State, but thanks to the experi- 
ments made by Mr. H. our State is now the banner wheat State of the nation. 
The immense influence one private citizen may exert in the destiny of a 
great State, was never more striking [sic] illustrated than in the case of T. C. 
Henry and wheat growing in Kansas. . . 31 

Although it was the Enterprise Kansas Gazette that had served 
as the medium for the criticism directed at the “Golden Belt” 
article, that paper, upon moving to Abilene was not critical of the 
county’s most conspicuous citizen. The editor was somewhat more 
restrained, however, in assigning credit with respect to winter- 
wheat growing, claiming only that “Hon. T. C. Henry was the first 
man in Kansas who engaged in the growing of winter wheat, on a 
large scale.” 82 There is no question that in part the favorable 
press he enjoyed was because he always made good copy in any 
town where he might make the most casual business visit. Also, 
he had a way of bringing a wide range of persons into his orbit 
in such a manner as to place them under a certain obligation to 
him. For example, he personally conducted the representative of 
the Junction City Union on a tour of the county, and had G. W. 
Martin, editor of the Union, write a pamphlet on the resources and 
prospects of Dickinson county.** Henry’s significance in the period 
probably does not lie exactly in any of the features commented 
upon in the contemporary press, but rather in his capacity and 
his aggressiveness in expressing the spirit of his time. Even on 
such points as his theory that there was no change in climate he 
was flexible enough not to make it an issue. In these respects he is 

29. Ibid., March 8, 1878. 

. Enterprise Kansas Gazette, March 29, 1878. 
. Abilene Chronicle, January 3, 1879. 


. Abilene Gazette, January 10, 1879. 


33. Junction City Union, May 9, 1874; Enterprise Kansas Gazette, February 1, 1878. 
In similar fashion he showed the Topeka Commonwealth correspondent around and furnished 
him with material.—The Daily Commonwealth, August 29, 1882. 
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like so many who are noted as leaders only because of an ability 
to make themselves heard above the voices of others who were try- 
ing, but less successfully, to say much the same thing. 

It was only natural, however, that at this point in his career he 
should be drawn into politics. In 1876 he was mentioned for con- 
gress, in 1877 he was chairman of the Dickinson county Republican 
committee, in 1878 he was boomed for lieutenant governor and was 
elected state senator, and in 1880 he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for nomination as governor. After the election he was chosen presi- 
dent of the State Fair Association. Politics turned out to have 
been only a passing episode, the main trend of his Kansas career 
being already determined.** 


DIVERSIFICATION 


Among those whose interest lay primarily in general farming there 
were a few, but only a few, who kept up the mixed farming (grain 
and livestock) agitation through the wheat-boom period. Conspicu- 
ous in this little group was Prof. E. M. Shelton at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College who condemned in scathing terms “that slov- 
enly, scourging system, called ‘pioneer farming.’” ** T. Dunlap of 
Willowdale, in Dickinson county, was a frequent newspaper cor- 
respondent who insisted that “the only way to make farming a suc- 
cess in Dickinson county is to raise hogs or sheep, or both, in con- 
nection with the small grains.” *¢ 

It was not until the disastrous years 1879, 1880, and 1881, how- 
ever, with their droughts, wind and extremes of temperature that 
diversification again became conspicuous. The stress on livestock 
then went so far in some quarters as to become a livestock boom 
and illustrates again the cyclic swing of excesses. In Saline county 
in 1880 it was said that: 

Were it not for the hogs and cattle that our farmers are now selling, there 
would be very little money in this county to do business with. Our friends 
in the country can now realize that there are other sources of wealth than 
the growing of wheat. Corn put into hogs always commands a fair price, 


and is never a complete failure. This year will be referred to by those ad- 
vocating mixed farming.37 


34. Salina Journal, April 6, 1876; Enterprise Kansas Gazette, September 28, 1877; Abilene 
Guastte, May 10, September 6, November 8, 1878; May 8, August 20, 27, November 26, 
880. 


35. The Industrialist, Manhattan, January 11, 1877. At the Farmers’ Institute con- 
ducted at the college, livestock problems occupied a prominent place.—The Nationalist, Man- 
hattan, January 25, 1878; February 7, 1879. The fact must be recognized, however, that 
the college was influenced somewhat by the prevailing point of view of the livestock counties 
in which it was located, rather than by the wheat counties to the westward. 

86. Abilene Chronicle, May 18, 1877. William Vandermark advocated sheep feeding as @ 
means of utilizing cheap corn and hay in Dickinson county, but he represented the sheep 
specialization interest rather than general farming.—IJbid., February 8, 1878 

37. Salina Herald, January 10, 1880. 
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The comment of the same paper two weeks later illustrates how the 
stress on livestock as a part of a mixed-farming program easily be- 
came advocacy for a substitution of livestock for wheat: 

The raising of stock must soon take the place of grain growing in this part 
of Kansas, and the sooner the farmers take hold of this great interest the 


better for them. Sheep and cattle will put more money in your pocket than 
wheat growing.°8 


Grass 


This emphasis upon diversification placed additional stress upon 
the grass problem, which had worried the better farmers coming 
from the timbered East where grasses were not nature’s own soil 
covering. It was generally assumed that the native grasses, blue- 
stem, grama and buffalo, could not stand pasturing and tame grasses 
would have to be cultivated as in the humid climates. The fallacy 
of this “good farming” assumption was one of the most difficult 
illusions to dispel in the sub-humid West where grass was just as 
much nature’s covering for this region as timber had been for the 
humid climate, and all that the native grasses required to survive 
was fair odds. But pending the learning of this lesson the hard 
way in the school of experience, the best farmers spent money and 
labor and exhortation on futile efforts to grow clover, timothy, blue- 
grass and orchard grass. In spite of the reports for over a decade 
that buffalo and grama grass were being replaced by tall grasses, 
a tour of farms around Junction City in 1882 revealed buffalo grass 
and two years later it was pointed out that Frémont in 1843 had 
found that buffalo grass gave way to tall grass about the site of 
Abilene. In 1887 Prof. W. A. Kellerman called attention to the fact 
that buffalo grass was growing on the college campus at Manhattan 
within sight of his laboratory, and he doubted whether the native 
Kansas flora was changing, but urged the importance of scientific 
study and records as a means of a more certain determination of 
trends.%® 

Out of the experimentation with tame grasses, however, one mo- 
mentous discovery was made in alfalfa, but because the secret of 
inoculation of the soil had not been discovered, the full significance 
of this crop was not realized until later. Introduced into Kansas 


88. Ibid., January 24, 1880. Many advocated mixed farming during 1881 and 1882 and 
some of the most significant are listed here.—Abilene Chronicle, June 17, 1881; Salina Herald, 
July 16, 1881; January 21, 1882; Nationalist, Manhattan, May 5, 1881, in comment upon 
the herd law counties to the west of Riley county. 

39. Junction City Union, September 9, 1882; June 7, 1884; Industrialist, Manhattan, 
February 26, 1887. 
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from the Pacific coast, probably in 1868,*° the importation of seed 
was given public notice in 1875 at Junction City where it was 
hailed as a drought-resisting grass.4‘ Later in the spring upon 
boasting that the alfalfa was eighteen inches high, the Burlington 
Independent, in real or pretended ignorance made inquiry: 


We have noticed the following paragraph in no less than 20 exchanges 
“Junction City has alfalfa eighteen inches high.” Some of them we verily be- 
lieve have published it two or three times. Now who cares? What of it? Is 
it a world wonder? Is it a scientific or religious discovery? What is Junction 
City going to do with it? Will it likely prove contagious? Does it resemble 
warts? Will it taste in whiskey? Is Junction City any happier? When did 
the city have it? Did it hurt her very bad? Who was the attending phy- 
sician? What is alfalfa anyhow? 4? 


Tue Livestock Boom 


With the extremes of weather, 1879-1881, a sheep boom became 
conspicuous and in addition to a number of farmers who raised 
sheep a number of business men in Abilene invested during 1880.** 
Range sheep were brought in in large numbers from Colorado, New 
Mexico and other points west.‘ Well bred sheep of both fine wool 
and mutton types were imported from the East, but most emphasis 
was on wool.*® Many difficulties presented themselves: Inexperi- 
ence, poor quality of animals, diseases, dogs and as one editor put 
it, the tariff was a greater worry than the sheep.*® The general in- 
terest in sheep resulted in the organization of the Kansas Wool 
Growers’ Association in 1881.47 The sheep boom ran its course but 
did not become a fully accepted business for this particular area, the 
upper Kansas valley. 

The cattle business was represented in a substantial manner 
throughout the decade of the 1870’s, stemming from the Cherokee 
and Texas cattle beginnings of the 1860’s. The most noted enter- 
prise was the Durham Park ranch in northern Marion county owned 
by Albert Crane and son of Chicago, the land holdings being first 
_ 40. H. W. Doyle, ed. and comp., Alfalfa in Kansas (Report of the Kansas State Board 

Agriculture for the Quarter Ending June, 1916), pp. 11-13. 

41. Junction City Union, March 27, 1875. 

42. Ibid., June 5, 26, 1875. 


43. Abilene Chronicle, February 18, 1881. 

44. Jbid., July 15, 1881; January 4, 1884; Marion Record, November 4, 1881; Junction 
City Union, December 22, 1883. 

_ 45. Abilene Gazette, June 6, 1879; Nationalist, Manhattan, July 8, 1880; Junction City 
Union, November 17, 24, 1877; August 12, 1882; Abilene Chronicle, May 4, 1877; May 12, 
August 25, 1882. 

46. Nationalist, Manhattan, April 7, 1881; Abilene Chronicle, April 1, 1881, dogs and 
scab; Marion Record, January 14, 1881, dogs; Abilene Gazette, December $1, 1880, tariff; 
Junction City Union, June 14, 1884, tariff. 

47. The Breeder's Gazette, Chicago, v. I (January 26, 1882), p. 199. 
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assembled during 1872 including the old Moore ranch.** In the 
1880’s there were eight sections in one body and 560 acres in three 
detached pieces.*® Apparently the original plan of operations was 
to use Texans as a foundation for growing grade cattle on a large 
scale. In line with this plan, the ranch was stocked with 3,000 Texas 
cattle, and several car loads of Illinois cattle were shipped in during 
1873 including 28 pedigreed Shorthorn bulls and 19 cows.®® One re- 
port said that the cost of purebreds was so high that Crane decided 
to produce his own animals, and that soon the objective shifted to 
the growing of purebreds as the primary activity of the ranch"? At 
any rate, beginning in the summer of 1873 Crane made annual trips 
to England to buy breeding stock and bought also English stock by 
way of Canada and Kentucky.®? The first catalogue was issued in 
1874, listing 31 bulls and 61 cows and notices of other catalogues 
have been found for 1877, 1882, and the dispersal catalogue of 
1884.58 

Sales of purebred cattle were made to many Kansas stockmen and 
thus became one of the important factors in the Kansas Shorthorn 
breeding industry. In 1877 a news story told of the shipment of two 
cows and their calves to England, the first of the growing return 
stream of Shorthorn blood to its mother soil. Crane specialized in 
Bates and Booth strains which were the fashion of the day and were 
reaching fantastic boom proportions, but many of his earlier animals 
were roans and whites.™* 

The ranch was under the immediate direction of Albert Crane’s 
son, Daniel W. Crane, who was referred to as joint owner with his 
father.°° The management of the ranch was under three successive 
men associated with “the Major,” as the son was known. First was 
Louis A. Reed who remained from 1873 to 1876 when he went into 
business for himself.** Next came William Watson, probably 1876- 


48. Marion Record, September 7, 1872; March 1, August 9, 1873, from the Atchison 
Champion. David I. Day, ‘‘Memories of the Crane Ranch,” and “More Crane Ranch Memo- 
ries,’ Milking Shorthorn Journal, Chicago, May, June, 1941. 

49. Atlas, Marion County, . . . (Chicago, The Davy Map and Atlas Co., 1885) 
The newspaper stories often gave the size as 10,000 acres. 

50. Marion Record, March 1, August 9, 1873; January 5, 1883. 

51. Ibid., January 3, 1883; Salina Herald, February 19, 1876, from Salina Register. 

52. Marion Record, August 9, 1873; May 7, 1875; April 28, 1876; April 6, September 
14, November 2, 1877. 

53. Ibid., July 11, 1874; April 6, 1877; The Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, v. I (March 2, 
1882), p. 332; Kansas City (Mo.) Live-stock Indicator, May 29, June 26, 1884. No copy of 
any of these catalogues has been found. 

54. Abilene Chronicle, November 23, 1877; July 12, 1878; Marion Record, January 5, 
1883. 

55. Ibid., August 9, December 6, 1873; April 28, 1876; January 26, 1877; Junction City 
Union, August 11, 1877; June 22, October 26, 1878. 

56. Marion Record, August 9, 1873; June 9, 30, 1876. There may have been a fourth, 
between Reed and Watson, but contemporary records are inadequate at that point. 
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1878, when he bought a 160-acre farm near Junction City to devote 
himself to raising Berkshire hogs, but within about a year moved on 
to another venture. Before coming to Kansas he was supposed to 
have had cattle experience in Scotland, New Zealand, Australia, 
California and Oregon.5* The third was William Hallowell, 1878 
to 1884. He had been with the National Live Stock Journal, Chi- 
cago, and after the Crane ranch was closed went to manage the 
T. W. Harvey herds at Turlington, Neb. It was thought that he 
might “feel a little awkward for a while, among the Angus, the 
Holsteins, and Jerseys.’’ * 

Hallowell was an enthusiastic advocate of the Shorthorn as a 
dairy as well as a beef breed, and was invited to present his views 
February 5, 1880, at the first institute held at Manhattan under 
the auspices of the Central Kansas Breeders’ Association. The 
text of his address has not been found but W. Marlatt of Manhat- 
tan reported it. Hallowell maintained that the milking Shorthorn 
was equal to the Jersey for butter and to any or all other breeds 
for both butter and cheese: “The production of beef and milk in 
a high degree of excellence is not incompatible.” All the early 
Shorthorn strains in England were good milkers, but, he argued 
that in America, and especially in the West, milking qualities had 
been largely bred out in favor of beef. To build up a milking 
Shorthorn herd for dual purposes, he emphasized the importation 
of English milking strains, although there were some approved 
milking strains in the United States. O. W. Bell and Marlatt, both 
leading breeders in the Manhattan area, supported Hallowell.®® 

In addition to cattle the Crane ranch devoted much attention to 
Berkshire hogs, and experimented extensively with tame grasses, 
bluegrass first, but near the end of the history of the ranch, with 
orchard grass, at the instance of Shelton of the agricultural college. 

The closing out of the ranch occurred in 1884 when the land was 
sold to an Abilene group supposedly at $15.00 per acre to be broken 
up into farms.®° The herd was sold likewise to the same group 
and dispersed at a public auction at Abilene, June 18. The sale 
was a disappointment, badly attended, and the cattle in poor con- 
dition so the average price was only $150.40.%1 The only specific 
reason given for closing the ranch was the untimely death of 

57. Junction City Union, June 22, October 26, 1878; September 13, 1879. 

58. Ibid., June 22, 1878; Kansas City (Mo.) Live-stock Indicator, June 5, 1884 

59. Nationalist, Manhattan, January 30, February 13, 1880. 


60. Abilene Chronicle, January 18, 1884; Marion Record, February 8, 1884. 
61. Kansas City (Mo.) Live-stock Indicator, May 29, June 26, 1884. 
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Crane’s son, but details are not available.“* The more fundamental 
reason for the break-up of this and other ranches containing wheat 
land was the development of the area with the resulting rise in 
land prices and the anticipation of higher profits as wheat farms. 
Some went during the boom period of the late 1870’s and others, 
as in the case of Durham Park, with the resumption of the wheat 
boom in the mid-1880’s. 

Other big ranch or stock farm enterprises of the 1870’s were the 
Springdale ranch of Charles E. Alioth (1871-1879) upon which the 
town of Herington was founded in 1884; A. W. Callen’s ranch 
(1870-?) on Lime creek and three others in which he owned an in- 
terest; and the Geraldine stock farm (1870-?) of Huston Brothers 
on upper Lyon’s creek. In Saline county was the Thomas H. Cav- 
anaugh Highland stock farm where Hereford cattle, Cotswold sheep 
and Berkshire hogs were raised. In the vicinity of Manhattan and 
Junction City there were a number of substantial stock farms en- 
gaged in raising one or more lines of pure bred animals; cattle, hogs, 
horses. In the Junction City region were the Seven Springs farm of 
Charles H. Murphy; the McGee farm; the Riverside farm of R. M. 
Miller; the H. H. Whiting farm; the B. E. Fullington farm; the 
Elmwood farm of C. M. Gifford. Near Manhattan were the Blue 
Valley ranch of W. P. Higginbottom; the Montrose stock farm of 
C. E. Allen; the Bluemont farm of W. Marlatt, and General Case- 
ment’s farm with grazing land across the Blue river in Pottawatomie 
county which was fenced for pasture in 1880. 

Among the livestock breeders, comparatively few appear to have 
given much attention to adaptability to environment. There were 
several breeds of each type of livestock represented in the region, 
each with its ardent followers. Among the sheep, were Merino, 
Cotswold, Shropshire, Hampshire, Oxford Down, and Leicester. 
The Merino was the favorite as wool rather than mutton was the 
principal objective.“* Among the hogs mentioned most frequently 
were the Berkshire, Poland China, and Chester White, with the 
Berkshire apparently the most favored, a breed introduced into 
Geary county in 1871.°* Among cattle were Shorthorn, Hereford, 

62. Marion County Democrat, Marion, July 5, 1883, from The Farmers’ Review. The 
death of a son, George, who was buried at Marion, was recorded by the Marion Record 


March 31, 1882, but this hardly seems to account for the sale because it was the son Daniel 
who had been identified with Durham Park, and no notice of his death has been found. 


63. Saline County Journal, Salina, March 14, April 18, 1878; Abilene Gazette, March 21, 
June 6, 1879; Junction City Union, April 30, 1870; November 17, 1877; August 12, 26, 
1882; Abilene Chronicle, October 20, 1876; March 11, 1881; June 16, August 25, 1882; 
Manhattan Nationalist, October 12, 1877; January 25, 1878; July 8, 1880. 

64. Saline County Journal, Salina, March 14, April 18, 1878; Junction City Union, March 
18, May 6, 1876; May 18, 1878; February 8, May 3, 1879; Manhattan Nationalist, May 7, 
1880; Marion Record, April 18, 1872. 
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Angus, and Devon. The Shorthorn was clearly the leader, the Angus 
receiving attention in the early 1880’s, but the Hereford did not 
come into his own for the range trade until the 1880's. Among 
horses were Norman and Clydesdale, mentioned most frequently for 
work stock, but the issue as between horses and mules for farm work 
was not discussed.®* For the most part the best discussions available 
that reflect opinions respecting the relative merits of the different 
breeds were those held at the farmers’ institutes. 


T. C. Henry, Later Career 


The career of T. C. Henry fitted into the prevailing regional 
trends. As a leader in the wheat boom, his agricultural interests had 
been concentrated largely in wheat, but in 1877 he was credited with 
the largest orchard in that part of Kansas. “The Golden Belt” 
article had listed other crops besides winter wheat; 300 acres of 
spring wheat; 300 acres of barley; 300 acres of corn, and 100 acres 
of oats. With these crops and 3,000 acres of winter wheat, his farm- 
ing operations supposedly covered 4,000 acres that year. Probably, 
if not almost certainly, a part of this diversification was imposed 
upon him by the winter killing of his wheat. During the winter 
of 1877-1878 he engaged in a partnership operation with William 
Vandermark for feeding 5,000 sheep,®* and thereafter turned more 
definitely toward the livestock interest. 

The available descriptions of Henry’s business ventures suggest 
that he resorted to two types of partnerships, or business arrange- 
ments, formal or informal in character. The one was employed as a 
means of securing capital both locally and from the East to finance 
his operations. The other was an arrangement by which he secured 
in the minority partners active managers in his several enterprises 
instead of hired agent-managers. Theoretically at least, a sense of 
responsibility should have been derived from such an ownership in- 
terest. Henry’s contribution in such cases was the financing and the 
general direction of the business. Some of his early wheat opera- 
tions were of the first type,®* but the sheep-feeding project appears 

65. Abilene Chronicle, June 30, 1882; Abilene Gazette, February 28, 1879; February 16, 
23, 1883; July 4, 1884; Saline County Journal, Salina, March 14, April 18, 1878; Junction 
City Union, March 18, May 6, 1876; June 30, 1877; April 19, 1879; Manhattan Nationalist, 


February 7, 1879; May 7, 1880; Manhattan Industrialist, May 3, 1884; Kansas City (Mo.) 
Live-stock Indicator, March 6, 1884. 


66. Junction City Union, March 30, October 26, December 7, 1878; Abilene Gazette, 
December 2, 1881. 

67. Manhattan Nationalist, January 4, 25, 1878; February 7, 1879; February 6, 1880; 
February 17, 1881. 

68. Enterprise Kansas Gazette, January 11, 1878. 

69. Salina Herald, ay 13, 1876; Abilene Chronicle, July 21, 1876; Enterprise Kansas 
Gazette. March 29, 187 
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to have been of the second type as well as his real estate partnerships 
in which the minority partner carried on the routine work of the real 
estate office.” In later years both devices were more frequently 
employed, or at least notices of them found their way more fre- 
quently into the newspapers.”! 

With the severe drought of 1879 and 1880 he expanded exten- 
sively into livestock. In 1881 he fenced all of a section northwest 
of Abilene to provide pasture to supplement bottom corn land. At 
the same time a partnership with Bronson was announced for a 
sheep ranch, 500 head of Merinos to be shipped in from New York 
to improve the local flock.** During the same summer, in coopera- 
tion with the firm of Harbottle and Cooper, Cherokee cattle were 
purchased in the Indian territory to be driven to Abilene in Septem- 
ber for resale to farmers on one-year credit at 10 percent interest.” 

As Henry had led the wheat boom, now he became a spokesman 
for the livestock boom of the early 1880’s. Before the Central Kan- 
sas Stock Breeders’ Association at Manhattan, February 1, 1882, he 
delivered an address on “The Stock Interests in Western Kansas.” 


I apprehend that some, possibly many, of the propositions I shall advance 
on this occasion will subject me to criticism. . . . But I believe we are 
just upon the threshold of an era of substantial growth and real prosperity. 
We are wiser: drouths, grasshoppers, chinch-bugs and winds have taught us,— 
how much, and what, let us see. 

By western Kansas, I mean that portion of the State west from Fort Riley. 

The attempt to sustain a population, then, wholly or mainly by grain- 
growing alone, must be conceded, I am sure, after a ten year’s effort, to be 
unsuccessful. Only so far as the system of farming adopted is auxiliary to the 
stock interests, can it be commended. . . . The newspaper, the railway and 
free homesteads are powerful agencies in building up a State now; but even 
more mighty is the withering, scorching, south wind. The former have more 
or less wittingly decoyed thousands and tens of thousands of honest, earnest 
people into a determined effort to settle the plains of western Kansas; and the 
latter has as steadily blasted their hopes and wrested their fortunes. 

No industry, no energy, no enterprise can ever make it possible for 
an average 160 acres in western Kansas to yield such a support as American 
civilization demands for a family. The soil is fertile, and the climate unob- 
jectionable; but the rainfall is insufficient to sustain general farming. Nor has 


70. Ibid., August 30, 1878. 

71. The details of the methods used in financing Henry’s operations would require 8 
separate treatment, and constitute a revesling picture of the informalities with which business 
was transacted. The history of Western development cannot be at all complete until a variety 
of samples, of which Henry would be only one, can be studied in detail to reconstruct the 
amazing processes employed in financing such enterprises. A convenient introduction is to be 
found in the opinions of federal judges in the litigation cited in Footnote 87. 

72. Abilene Chronicle, July 8, 1881. 

73. Ibid., August 5, 1881. 
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there been any material increase in the annual rainfall; . . . but so long 
as the Rocky Mountains border us on the west, so long will the natural hu- 
midity of the atmosphere be lessened. 

If ever any general climatic changes occur in our State, it will be 
effected by some great organic law wholly outside of any merely human 
agency. I conclude, therefore, that the present physical phenomena of the 
plains and prairies of Kansas will continue practically unchanged, and every 
successfully organized industry must be conformed to them. Here and there 
among the eastern counties of western Kansas, where the chemical constituents 
of the soil are particularly favorable, wheat growing may be made profitable. 
Even in such counties it should be a subordinate crop, and in all others wholly 
abandoned. Dry winters, late spring frosts, hot winds, chinch-bugs, and, occa- 
sionally, grasshoppers, involve risks which no prudent farmer will confront. 
Corn is a safer crop, and its culture may be pushed further west. . . . Rye 
is very valuable, particularly for winter grazing. Oats, barley, and millet do 
well in a “wet year.” 

Confident, therefore, that stock growing must be the leading and almost 
sole industry of western Kansas, I purpose directing the balance of this essay 
to the consideration of such measures as will, in my opinion, most wisely pro- 
tect and advance that interest. 

First—Preserve our native grasses. . . . No artificial grass has yet been 
supplied which can be relied upon as a substitute for them. They appear late 
in the spring, and they frost early in the fall; but they are bulky, abundant 
and nutritious. At any rate, they are all we have, all we are likely to have, 
and if once destroyed our plains would be a desert indeed. 

Second.—Repeal the homestead and pre-emption laws. No further good 
can be accomplished by continuing in existence laws which result in harm to 
their beneficiaries, and embarrass the operation of a class of industries naturally 
adapted to the State. If this cannot be effected, then abridge the term of 
eccupancy, and thus expedite the facility of procuring title in fee, with a view 
to the more rapid absorption of territory by the stock interest. 

Third—Repeal the timber-culture act. . . . Probably no more practi- 
cally absurd law was ever enacted in Congress, save, possibly, that other “tim- 
ber law,” which proposes, by a compound of astonishing inconsistencies, to “pro- 
tect” American lumber by cutting down American timber. 

Again, the public domain should pass as soon as possible or practicable into 
the hands of private owners. . . . The public lands should be appraised in 
solid sections, and offered for sale under the direction of the General Land 
Department. The general government would secure a large fund, and the 
revenues of the State be largely augmented. 

But when stock men are obliged to purchase the range, and pay land tax, 
the situation is reversed. They will then be sure to insist upon controlling 
and grazing their own territory. To do this peaceably and profitably, sooner 
or later they will be forced to fence. Large bodies may be enclosed, in which 
several parties can join. A law can be enforced requiring suitable gateways 
to be placed at regular intervals. 

But some may urge, why agitate these sweeping changes now? The stock 
interests do not demand them. Possibly not, at least just yet. If the ratio 
which has marked the increase of the live stock interests of this State the past 
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two vers is maintained the next ten, every acre of grass on the prairies and 
on the plains will be consumed. Within half that time every available water- 
ing place will be struggled for. Sheep men and cattle men will battle for range, 
and conflicting interests embroil the whole territory.74 

Henry professed to be worried lest his livestock address would 
arouse hostility, but again he was voicing largely the current trend 
ef opinion. Although differing from Henry on some points, J. W. 
Robson wrote to the Abilene Chronicle, gently but firmly, taking 
him to task for not having said such things earlier: 

Agricultural booms, and specialties, has been our bane in this State of Kan- 
sas. Had every settler in Kansas located on a 160-acre farm been satis! 
with eighty acres of arable land, and this planted with various crops, leaving 
the remaining eighty acres in native grass, for the pasturage of cattle and 
sheep, we would have been in a sound financial condition today, and our fami- 
lies would have been living in comfort and luxury. [But] Ah, friend Henry, 
that terrible epidemic “wheat on the brain” prostrated the farmer financially, 
and blasted his hopes. 

On the subject of native grasses Robson agreed with Henry, but, 
he continued, what benefactors Henry and the old settlers would 
have been if they had always advised new comers to plow only half, 
but they lacked that foresight. Of course the farmer suffered also 
from other evils, according to Robson; unfriendly legislation, rail- 
road monopolies, and trade combinations. Robson challenged 
Henry’s views on climate, tame grasses and land legislation. He 
thought favorable changes in climate were to be expected, but ad- 
mitted that in spite of the fact that the subject had been the leading 
topic of discussion in 1871-1875, they knew nothing about it. He 
still had faith that growing of tame grasses would yet be successful. 
These differences were not such as to arouse much controversy, but 
the issue of public land legislation involved traditions that stirred 
deep-seated emotions. Robson argued that the land laws were the 
only legislation enacted in twenty-five years which favored the 
producing classes and he denounced the proposed repeal as an un- 
patriotic move that would deprive every landless citizen of his birth- 
right.” 

The Topeka Commonwealth became a sort of clearing house for 
discussion of Henry’s views. The editor challenged Henry’s dictum 
that grain raising in Dickinson county and westward did not pay 
and farmers should turn immediately to stock raising, warning of 
failure because blooded cattle needed grain and only Texas cattle 
could live exclusively on prairie grass and creek water. One of the 


74. The Industrialist, Manhattan, February 4, 1882. 
75. Abilene Chronicle, March 3, 1882. 
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hobbies of the Commonwealth was irrigation of a large part of the 
country west of Larned and Hays, and therefore, the editor protested 
Henry’s proposal for a change in the land laws that would permit 
disposal of government land in large tracts for stock raising and 
urged the railroads not to dispose of their lands in that manner either 
until irrigation had been given a fair trial. The successful adapta- 
tion of agriculture to the eastern half of Kansas had been achieved, 
but in his opinion “the true value” of the land to the westward had 
not yet been “even approximately ascertained.” *® 

An editorial of the Atchison Champion was reprinted challenging 
Henry’s drawing of an isothermal line north and south through mid- 
Kansas and instead indicating a diagonal line from southeast to 
northwest through the southwestern corner of Sumner county and 
the northwestern corner of Decatur county, but qualifying even such 
a line because there were exceptions on both sides of it. The Cham- 
pion disagreed with Henry’s contention that 160 acres was not suf- 
ficient to support a family according to American standards.7 A 
Larned correspondent of the Topeka Daily Capital emphasized the 
recent settlement of the extreme west, much not over five years, 
mentioned the large volume of production as recorded in the statis- 
ties of the state board of agriculture, disagreed with Henry that it 
was good only for stock but held that the farmers would learn also 
that it did not pay to depend entirely on wheat."* 

Henry replied that he did not intend his address to be interpreted 
as presented in these criticisms: “I did not draw an absolute iso- 
thermal line. I cannot, nor can anyone else. The climatic differ- 
ences are too imperceptibly defined for that, as I said.” He insisted 
that he did not say that grain did not pay in Dickinson county, only 
that the system of farming must be progressively different, a com- 
bination of grain and livestock, as agriculture proceeded westward 
into regions of lessening rainfall. As respects the 160-acre farm, he 
admitted that he should have made an exception of Dickinson and 
other eastern counties of the west half of the state, and intended it 
that way. As applied to the country further west, he challenged the 
Commonwealth’s irrigation program as impracticable and repeated 
his opinion “that campaigns of experiment ought to end,” and “re- 
munerative industries . . . adapted to the natural conditions of 
the plains . . . should be fostered.” ™ 


76. The Commonwealth, Topeka, February 3, 1882. The address had been printed in 
full, February 2. 
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78. Topeka Daily Capital, February 10, 18*2. 
79. The Commonwealth, February 7, 1882 
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The outcome of the discussion thus far had been to force Henry 
to restate his position in more exact language which excepted the 
central Kansas counties and in effect narrowed the discussion to 
country further west, the High Plains in particular. The Saline 
County Journal was not disposed to let Henry off with these ex- 
planations suggesting that maybe he had attempted to farm on too 
large a scale “for the knowledge he had of wheat growing. The 
same years that Henry failed many a ‘small farmer’ in the same 
section made money raising wheat. We firmly believe that the 
western portion of Kansas is just as good a wheat growing country 
as can be found anywhere, and is as suitable for agriculture of all 
kinds as any country. . . . [Crop failures are liable to happen 
anywhere] but he who will take 80 or 160 acres and farm well will 
flourish as well as any farmer in the wide world, as well as any per- 
son who has the same amount invested as our farmer in any other 
business.” ®° 

In his own style, Henry carried out his new policies with vigor. 
With M. D. Herington he bought 10,000 acres of pasture land; with 
Robert Chapin of New York, 12,000 acres; and supposedly in his 
own right 16,000 acres more; all from the Missouri Pacific railroad 
(M. K. and T. land grant) in Riley, Wabaunsee, Dickinson and 
Morris counties.*! Later he was reported as president of a New 
York syndicate that had purchased all remaining M. K. and T. 
lands.*2 The reason given for the earlier acquisitions was that 
“They will be held for grazing purposes, Mr. Henry’s theory being 
that such lands may be required in the immediate future to meet the 
rapidly developing demands of stockmen.” In connection with the 
later purchase, the announcement was made of the opening of offices 
at different points for resale of the lands, and much of this land was 
assembled by stockmen in conjunction with small holdings and 
fenced into large pastures in the bluestem-pasture region. A news- 
paper correspondent, interviewing Henry on the sale of these lands, 
reported that they were being offered to settlers at $3.00 to $5.00 
per acre on twenty-years time at seven percent interest, the first 
payment being due only after two years. Henry was reported also 
to be advancing money to settlers for the purchase of livestock, the 
borrower proving his intentions by having built a house and dug a 
well and by actually living on the farm. 

80. Saline County Journal, Salina, February 16, 1882. 
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Another project was a livestock farm established under the name 
of Henry and Warner. They purchased purebred Shorthorn and 
Hereford bulls with a view to carrying on an experiment to deter- 
mine the relative merits of the two breeds grown under the same 
conditions.** Later the same year Henry was reported to be or- 
ganizing a horse raising corporation with a $50,000 capital, to oper- 
ate on 5,000 acres of land in southeastern Dickinson county, over- 
running into Morris county. They proposed to specialize in Clydes- 
dales.84 The project does not seem to have materialized. 

Apparently Henry’s initial livestock enterprise did not turn out 
as well as his beginnings in raising wheat, and a new type of boom 
was arising in the West—irrigation. Henry’s interest in irrigation 
had cropped out casually in his earlier public addresses, especially 
his “Wheat Culture” address of 1878, but his livestock address of 
1882 had challenged it as applied to the Plains. In March, 1883, 
the announcement was made that he would transfer his residence 
and interests to Denver, leaving at the end of the month.*®* 

This announcement drew a parting tribute from J. W. Robson: 

It was his abiding faith in Dickinson County and his indomitable 
energy that induced thousands of intelligent and industrious men with their 
families to settle on these fertile plains. . . . And we are confident that 
the old homesteaders, as they plow their fields or gather the golden grain, will 
gratefully remember his many acts of kindness and words of sympathy and 
encouragement during the dark days of early settlement. : 

The energy of my friend was wonderful, the amount of mental work which 
he performed was only known to his most intimate friends. His ideas of work 
were exacting. He knew nothing of mere office hours; an idea struck him and 
he immediately inspired it with life and vim, and it had to go till it accom- 
plished the full fruition which he expected. 

The question arises in my mind, as I write these lines, upom whom will his 
mantle fall. Where among all our fellow citizens will we find a man possessed 
with the same business tact, courage, open-handed generosity and honesty of 
purpose? I am afraid we will not see his like again, but if we look over our 
County which he served so well and did so much to develop its resources, and 
increase its wealth; when we gaze upon the beautiful city of the plains which 
he built up and beautified more than any other man, we will always have re- 
minders of the great work which he performed in our midst. . . 86 


Seemingly Henry had lost his touch and as so often happened 
men who made a measure of success in relatively small enter- 


. Abilene Chronicle, June 30, 1882. 

. Ibid., December 22, 1882. 

. Ibid., March 9, 16, 30, July 27, 1883. 
. Ibid., March 16, 1883. 
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prises, he overexpanded, became involved in financial difficulties, 
and in lawsuits which challenged even his business integrity.** 

He did not escape altogether from criticism by local people. G. W. 
Martin of the Junction City Union, after reviewing the lawsuits of 
1885 remarked that “Henry is known as a rattler ” and in 
1893 commented that “the original wheat boomer of Kansas, is in 
bad luck again. . . . In many respects Henry is a remarkable 
man but with his success he has had so much trouble as to suggest 
the lack of a balance wheel in his make up.” ** 

Evaluation of T. C. Henry’s career requires much more perspec- 
tive than can be derived from the history of Abilene alone. Was 
community building on the frontier dependent. for success upon a 
strong man or was success the product of the rank and file of the 
people and the operation of natural forces? Studies of a variety of 
frontier communities reveal a substantial number of instances where 
one man or one group seemed to have been a directing and stabilizing 
force through early years. Early Junction City was dominated 
largely by Streeter and Strickler, merchants; Great Bend by E. R. 
Moses, merchant and miller; Stafford by the Larabee mills; and 
Kinsley by R. E. Edwards, merchant and stockman. Even a sub- 
stantial list of illustrations does not constitute proof, however, of a 
strong-man theory. No personality or succession of them could es- 
tablish a town and community where none was meant to be. Con- 
versely, a community with natural advantages probably would de- 
velop without any such stimulus. Communities dominated for a 
greater or lesser time by some individual sometimes found it a 
serious handicap. The influence for better or worse was dependent 
upon the long-range soundness of the strong man, and on whether 
that influence was wielded broadly in the public interest or narrowly 
for selfish exploitation. The strong-man theory is made to appear 
more attractive by reason of the fact that where he received general 
approval, the praise bestowed upon him is usually a matter of volu- 
minous record colored by the optimism of the local booster spirit 


87. Litigation arising out of T. C. Henry’s financial difficulties as heard in the United 
States Circuit Court is found in T. C. Henry v. Travellers Insurance Company, 33 Federal 
Reporter (1887) 132-143; 34 Federal Reporter (1888) 258, 259; 35 Federal Reporter (1888) 
15; 42 Federal Reporter (1890) 363-372; 45 Federal Reporter (1891) 299-303. Litigation 
in Colorado found its way to the Colorado Supreme Court, 26 Pactfic Reporter (1891) 321. 

References to Henry’s financial difficulties and litigation in Kansas and elsewhere appeared 
in the local press: Abilene Chronicle, August 29, 1884; Abilene Gazette, October 24, 1884 
Kansas City (Mo.) Live-stock Indicator, September 3, 1885; Junction City Union, September 
5, October 10, 1885; Abilene Reflector, October 8, 1885; August 17, 1893, from the Kansas 
City Gazette. 

The matters at issue in these suits lie outside the scope of this particular study and this 
reference is only what seems essential to the present purpose and is not to be interpreted a8 
passing judgment upon any of the parties to the controversy. 


88. Junction City Union, September 5, 1885; Abilene Reflector, August 17, 1893, from 
the Kansas City Gazette, with which Martin had become associated after leaving the Union. 
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and frequently by his control of the newspaper. When a strong man 
betrayed his community, except for the immediate outcry, there 
was no occasion or means for perpetuating his infamy or bad judg- 
ment. A short memory was an advantage when a community wished 
to attract settlers. Many promoters blew up before they could 
qualify as strong men and these casualties must be charged against 
the theory. Many prospered for a time along with the community 
and in a period of depression found they were overextended and 
were liquidated—if honest, with the least possible losses to their 
creditors, and if dishonest, their collapse ended in scandal. Some 
moved to other fields of activity on the assumption that they had 
outgrown their community and among such removals the casualty 
list was frequently high. A few remained permanently with their 
people, sharing prosperity and adversity together, the community 
benefiting in the long run, even when highly critical of their task- 
master who saw them through at a price when the going was rough, 
or even when no price was exacted and the private fortune was 
largely dissipated for the community welfare. The most important 
conclusion to be drawn is that no simple and universal formula can 
be discovered which explains history. Human behavior provides 
too many variables in addition to the uncertainties of natural forces. 

T. C. Henry did not illustrate either possible extreme: temporary 
exploiter or permanent resident. Although suggesting that he showed 
acertain lack of balance, G. W. Martin had given him credit as “the 
original wheat boomer of Kansas” and as serving as an example in 
the disastrous fall of 1874 by sowing wheat among the grasshoppers 
—it was “more than a real estate advertisement. It proved to be a 
great stroke in restoring confidence,” and even to his own surprise 
his courage was rewarded by “a monstrous crop” in 1875.8 As re- 
spects the speculative exploitation of land, an Eastern investigator 
recognized it as being more extensive along the Kansas Pacific than 
along the Santa Fe railroad, but attributed the difference to the land 
policies of the railroad.®” Robson’s evaluation in 1883, although a 
graceful tribute on the occasion of Henry’s departure from Abilene, 
was scarcely to be taken as the verdict of history. Abilene’s future 
did not depend upon any one man either then or earlier. The rela- 
tive eclipse of Abilene by Salina was not because Henry had gone, 
but because Salina’s position in central Kansas was more strategic 
with respect to the winter-wheat region and the development of the 


89. Abilene Reflector, August 17, 1893, from the Kansas City Gazette. 
90. Unsigned, The Atlantic Monthly, v. XLIV (December, 1879), pp. 717-725. 
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milling industry. It is quite possible that Henry realized this as 
early as 1883 and that this fact entered into his decision to try his 
fortune elsewhere. So far as adaptation of agriculture to the Plains 
is concerned, the verdict on Henry’s Kansas career is failure—he 
followed boom after boom, wheat, livestock, irrigation, and in the 
last-named phase he abandoned Kansas without seeing his enterprise 
through to a stabilization upon the basis of an approximate or sub- 
stantial adjustment to environment. He was first and last, primarily 
and essentially a speculator. This fact became clearer as the years 
passed. The regime of hard-winter wheat, lister tillage and other 
adjustments, occurred during his lifetime—he died in 1914—but in 
them he had no part. 
VaRIETIES OF WHEAT 


In the early 1870’s consideration of the varieties of wheat grown 
had not gone much beyond the sowing of the sorts to which the 
farmers had been accustomed in the East and to making a choice 
between the spring and fall types. Later in the 1870’s the winter- 
wheat boom was based on the soft varieties and it was these that 
gave Kansas its first reputation as a wheat state. There were two 
groups of these wheats, the white and the red, and within each group 


were many varieties, some of which differed little from each other. 
As winter wheat became a major money crop the problem of varie- 
ties came to occupy a place of increasing importance in farm plan- 
ning. The diversity of opinion and the duration of the debate over 
adaptability, without arriving at a conclusion, are indicative of the 
precarious position of all these varieties in the Kansas environment. 

At the opening of the 1870’s the named varieties of winter wheat 
grown in the upper Kansas river valley included White Bluestem, 
Michigan White, Red or Early (Little) May, Red Amber, Red Lan- 
caster, and Mediterranean Red.®! Of these, the Early May received 
the widest endorsement. Because of confusion in nomenclature it 
is possible that the actual number of varieties were fewer than these 
names indicate.** On the other hand, there were probably varieties 
sown that are not in this enumeration. 

In the present discussion the enumeration of varieties grown dur- 
ing the 1870’s is presented in the chronological sequence in which 
they were mentioned in the press, except for those which proved to 
be major contenders for honors and they are treated separately. 


91. J. C. Malin, “Beginnings of Winter Wheat Production . . . ,” The Kansas Hu- 
torical Quarterly, v. X, p. 247. 

92. J. Allen Clark, et al., ‘‘Classification of American Wheat Varieties,’ U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 1074 (1922), hereafter cited as Clark, ‘‘Wheat Varieties 
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In 1872 when the Early May had failed the complaint was made 
that the wheat available for local milling at Junction City had been 
limited to inferior spring wheats, much of it Black Sea and Cali- 
fornia rice wheat.®* In Dickinson county the local editor recom- 
mended that each farmer decide for himself what variety he 
planted.** The United States Department of Agriculture had sent 
seed samples, the most promising of the white wheats being Tappa- 
hannock.** A white variety known as Diehl was reported as being 
grown in Geary county as early as 1872.% Mediterranean wheat 
planted in the fall of 1875 was advertised for seed wheat the follow- 
ing year in Saline county.** Jennings White wheat was introduced 
into Dickinson county apparently in the fall of 1875. Two years 
later, the white wheats were reported as badly rusted except the 
Jennings White which was said to be a rust-free variety.** In 1878 
Geary county was represented at the Lawrence fair by ten varieties 
of wheat; among them were Red Velvet, Tappahannock, Jennings 
White, Clawson, Fultz, Red Chaff, May, and Odessa.” Egyptian 
wheat was reported in Dickinson county in 1878 and in 1879 and in 
the fall of the latter year one of the wheat kings of the county, 
R. J. Wemyss, planted six varieties: Walker, Clawson, White [7], 
Odessa, Fultz, and Red May, but staked about half his acreage on 
the Red May.? In 1879 Orange was mentioned and in 1880 varie- 
ties added to the list included White Genesee (White Bluestem), 
Golden Chaff, and Treadwell.!°' The fall of 1879 and 1880 Amber 
was mentioned, in 1880 Bulgarian, and in 1881 Oregon, Rappahan- 
nock and Russian.’ 

Some varieties enjoyed a substantial following and were some- 
times hailed for a season as the solution of the wheat problem. 
Odessa or grass wheat was a variety, probably Russian in origin, of 
which there were several importations, and varying strains. The 
United States Department of Agriculture distributed it as early as 


93. Junction City Union, August 30, 1873; Abilene Chronicle, May 7, 1880. 

94. Ibid., October 3, 1872. 

95. J. K. Hudson, “Essay on Grains,” Transactions of the Kansas State Board of Agn- 
culture — 2, pp. 274-283 at pp. 277, 278. 

96. Junction City Union, August 15, 1874.—Grown by John P. Meader. 

97. Salina Herald, September 16, 1876. 

98. Junction City Union, July 14, 1877; Abilene Chronicle, September 13, 1878 

99. Junction City Union, September 14, 1878. 

100. Abilene Gazette, June 21, 1878; Junction City Union, November 1, 1879. 

101. Abilene Gazette, June 6, 1879; Abilene Chronicle, May 7, 1880. 

102. Abilene Gazette, June 6, 1879; Abilene Chronicle, September 3, 1880; Quarterly Re- 
port of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture . . . March 31, 1880; Salina Herald, 
August 13, 1881; August 3, 1882; Abilene Chronicle, April 15, 1881. It was explained, 
however, that Bluestem, Genesee and Rappahannock were the same variety by a different 
name (Chronicle, September 16, 1881, from The Kansas Farmer) 
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1865,2°% but no record has been found of its introduction into Kansas 
or its spread. The first mention found of it in the upper Kansas 
valley was that D. D. Baird raised a crop in 1874 in Dickinson 
county, but the record is not clear whether as a spring or fall wheat 
One of its peculiarities was that it seemed to produce well in either 
capacity: “As a fall wheat it yielded, this past season [1877], from 
twenty to thirty bushels per acre, in this neighborhood. As a spring 
wheat it yielded from twelve to twenty-seven bushels. . . . | 
[Baird] have been growing this wheat every year since 1874 [four 
crops], and I have never known it damaged seriously by rust, chinch 
bug, worms, or, in fact anything else.” 1 

As a spring variety Odessa was mentioned as the favorite in Dick- 
inson in 1876 and 1877,’ a position it maintained rather generally 
in the central and northern wheat counties in 1880, 1881, 1882, 
when spring wheat all but disappeared in Kansas.!% The spring 
wheat matured late making it a victim of mid-summer heat and 
drought, and of chinch bugs. Furthermore, the ripening and harvest 
of the wheat caused the bugs to migrate to the corn fields. 

Fultz, frequently known as Bluestem in the Ohio valley, was se- 
lected in 1862 from a field of Lancaster (Mediterranean) wheat in 
Pennsylvania and by 1871 was being distributed by the United 
State Department of Agriculture.’°* The first reference to it in the 
upper Kansas valley dated its introduction from 1874. It was 
planted by B. F. Bailey in Geary county that year and was intro- 
duced by J. S. Hollinger into Liberty township, Dickinson county, 
the same year, taking the prizes at the county fair in 1875 and 
1877.18 For the most part it was still receiving favorable mention 
in the early 1880’s'®® but on occasion it was condemned.!!° 

Walker was an old variety of red winter wheat in the eastern part 
of the United States, but the story of the westward spread of this 
sort seems not to be known.'™" It was introduced into north Dickin- 

103. Clark, ‘““‘Wheat Varieties,” pp. 107, 108. 

104. Abilene Chronicle, January 4, 1878. A favorite variety: Chronicle, February 9, 

~~ spring or fall whe at: Junction City Union, November 17, 1877; Chronicle, January 


A rust-free wheat: Chronicle, January 4, 1878. Rusting badly: Chronicle, July 5, 
A chinch bug-free wheat: Nationalist, Manhatt: an, February 1, 1878. 

105. Abilene Chronicle, February 9, July 20, 1877. 

106. Second a Third Quarterly Reports . . . 1880; First and Third Quarterly Re- 
ports . . 1881; Third Quarterly Report . . . 1882, Kansas State Board of Agr- 
culture. 

107. Clark, ‘“‘Wheat Varieties,” pp. 83-85. A number of varieties of wheat were known 
as Bluestem. 

108. Junction City Union, July 20, 1878; Abilene Gazette, June 30, 1876; Abilene 
Chronicle, January 14, June 9, 1876; June 29, August 3, October 19, 1877; June 14, 1878 

109. Ibid., June 6, 1879; May 21, 1880; Salina Herald, August 28, 1880; July 30, 1881. 

110. Abilene Chronicle, May 7, 1880. J. W. Robson condemned it severely on the ground 
that it winter-killed badly. In 1882, however, a favorable year, he reported Fultz in very 
fine condition.—Ibid., June 23, 1882. 

111. Clark, ‘“‘Wheat Varieties,’’ p. 77. 
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son county in 1875 and the claim was made that not even in 1877 
did it fail to make a crop.'!* 

Clawson, a white winter wheat, probably was introduced into 
Dickinson county under that name in 1877 by John Taylor.''* This 
type of wheat was known under a variety of names, Golden Chaff, 
Soules, White Russian, Seneca and its more modern version Gold- 
coin. The Clawson strain originated in Seneca county, New York, 
in 1865. As it was distributed by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in 1874 the strain might have come to several points in 
Kansas that year or later.14* Taylor and Henry introduced the seed, 
privately, from New York. 

Nearly every variety of wheat had its champions, few showing 
themselves so outstanding or distinctive as to acquire a general fol- 
lowing. As J. S. Hollinger and John Taylor were outstanding 
farmers in Liberty township, the former devoted especially to Fultz 
and the latter to Clawson," the farmer of lesser standing might 
well have been confused. It is evident that the leading larger farm- 
ers hedged against wheat losses by planting more than one variety. 
C. H. Lebold, at Abilene, planted 80 acres of Fultz and 40 acres each 
of Lancaster, Egyptian and May."® John Taylor planted both 
Clawson and Fultz in 1878 but by 1882 had abandoned Clawson, 
using Fultz as the principal variety and Russian as a second.™* J. 
8. Hollinger, at Chapman, had 700 acres in 1879 divided among 
Fultz (best), Amber, Orange, Red Clawson and White Clawson.!!* 
In the two eastern counties, Riley and Geary, as livestock became 
the more conspicuous interest, the debate over wheat varieties was 
less prominent, but by 1880 in Dickinson and Saline counties the 
adverse crop conditions of the late 1870’s caused the rivalry of 
varieties to become an absorbing subject. “Wheat is King” had 
become the slogan, and J. W. Robson, a farmer who conducted an 
agricultural column in the Chronicle during a part of the period, 
presented his views: 

Wheat is king in the county of Dickinson. It covers a larger area than any 
other cereal. And it excites more anxious thought from the time the seed is 


112. J. W. Robson, in the Abilene Chronicle, May 7, 1880 
113. In ibid., June 14, 1878. T. C. Henry claimed in 1904 that he introduced it, but 
the contemporary record credits the introduction to Taylor.—T. C. Henry, “The Story of a 
Fenceless Winter-Wheat Field,”’ Kansas Historical Collections, v. IX, pp. 502-506 at p. 506. 
There was a red variety of Clawson which was raised, but usually Clawson seems to have 
been the white type.—Abilene Gazette, June 6. 1879. 
Clark, ‘“‘Wheat Varieties,” pp. 100-102. 
Abilene Chronicle, June 6, 1879. The farms of both men were visited and described 
Abilene Gazette, June 21, 1878. 
Ibid., June 6, 1879; June 23, 1882. 
Ibid., June 6, 1879. 
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put in the ground till it is hauled to the elevator, than any other product of 
the farm. This anxiety is not confined to the farmer alone. The mechanic, 
the merchant, the banker and the railroad corporations, all feel it and daily 
give expressions to the feeling in the shape of anxious enquiry: “Is the wheat 
crop a failure this year?” 

We answer yes! and however paradoxical it may seem we also answer no; 
it is not a failure. Permit us to explain. 

Farmers who sowed a large acreage of Fultz and Egyptian wheat, are today 
chewing the cud of bitter disappointment. What is left of the Egyptian variety 
looks very sick indeed, as sick as the owner. And the Fultz variety is se- 
verely winter killed, and will only produce a partial crop. And yet we induge 
the hope that the refreshing shower of today will better its present condition 
considerably. 

And yet the wheat crop is not a failure. Every field of Walker, Early May, 
Orange, White Genesee, (or white bluestem as it is called by many) and 
Golden Chaff which we have seen within the last fortnight gives promise of a 
large yield. 

The Walker wheat was introduced into North Dickinson in 1875 and it has 
never failed to produce a crop, not even in 1877. 

The Early May failed in 1872, and partially failed in 1877. This is a 
standard variety, and always finds a ready market. The millers prefer it to 
any other kind. 

The White Genesee was nearly a total failure in 1877, but with the excep- 
tion of that year it has been a success for thirteen years. This and the two 
preceding varieties should be more extensively grown in the future, instead of 
those kinds producing a larger and finer berry, but which have proved a de- 
lusion and a snare to many of our brother farmers this year. 

The Orange is a good wheat but it has one bad fault: it shells badly in the 
harvesting. 

If the Treadwell wheat has passed safely through the winter we hope those 
who have made a specialty of this variety will report. Now is the time to 
take notes, and to decide which varieties we shall sow next fall. 

We have decided already and our decision is im favor of Walker, Early 
May and White Genesee. The Fultz shall never again obtain a foothold on 
our homestead. But this is only our opinion, brother farmers give us yours.!19 


The condemnation of Fultz by Robson brought out a defense by 
John Trott of Crystal valley who insisted his Fultz beat his Blue- 
stem by six bushels and also his neighbors’ May and Walker. In 
April, 1880, the Salina Journal conducted a survey, reporting data 
on farmer opinion of wheat prospects. Most growers had two or 
more varieties. Of 45 farmers interviewed five did not specify 
varieties. Amber wheat was rated best or equal to the best by 
three, fair by four and a failure by one. Fultz was rated best by 
two, fair by four, and a failure by three. Odessa was rated best by 
two, fair by five, and a failure by one. Oregon was rated best by 
two. Russian was mentioned only once and then as the best of six 


119. The Commonwealth, Topeka, May 9, 1880, from Abilene Chronicle, May 7, 1880 
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varieties grown. The Red (Early or Little) May had the best, but 
it did not have a clear record, and was reported inferior to two or 
more rival varieties by eight of the 35 farmers naming it in their 
reports; five rated it equal to the best; twelve rated it the best of 
two or more competing named varieties, and ten raised only May.'”® 
In 1881 the Chronicle reprinted the recommendation of a writer in 
The Kansas Farmer that wheat growers divide their sowing on a 
3-3-2 ratio; white wheat (Bluestem, Genesee and Rappahannock), 
May and one other.!*! 

The Kansas State Board of Agriculture inaugurated in 1879 a 
policy of reports on the condition of winter wheat by counties and in 
1880, 1881, 1882 and 1884 most of the reports commented upon 
varieties. These state-wide surveys afford a basis for comparison 
with the four counties which are the subject of this study. The 
most frequently and favorably mentioned were May, Fultz and 
Odessa (as a winter wheat), and others, listed with moderate fre- 
quency, were Mediterranean (Lancaster), Bluestem, Genesee, 
Walker, Treadwell, Oregon, Amber, and Clawson. In 1881 the 
quarterly reports indicated that, on a state-wide basis, Early May 
was still the favorite, Fultz second, Odessa still conspicuous, but the 
field was widely divided. In 1883 the range was May, Fultz and 
Walker in the top positions, among the soft wheats, but not neces- 
sarily in that order in the several counties. Hard wheat was con- 
spicuous in the reports for 1882, and still more so in 1884, but the 
soft wheats predominated with leading opinion divided among May, 
Fultz, Amber, Oregon, and Zimmerman. In 1883 one farmer was 
hedging on the basis of two-thirds May and one-third Russian.!*? 

The experimentation and discussion of the wheat problem had 
turned on the soft varieties, and T. C. Henry argued in 1878, “I do 
not advise much further experimentation in new varieties. We have 
& sufficient number already introduced that are adapted to our soil 
and climate.” '** He was depending at that time primarily upon the 
Early May, not realizing that unforeseen developments in the next 
few years would prove him not only wrong, but even make his dee- 
laration a bit ridiculous. 


(Part III to be Published in the May Issue) 


120. Saline County Journal, Salina, April 29, 1880 
121. Abilene Chronicle, September 16, 1881 
122. Abilene Gazette, October 12, 1883. 


123. T. C. Henry, “Kansas Wheat Culture,” a paper read before the Farmers’ Institute 
Manhattan, January 17, 1878.—Abilene Chronicle, February 1, 1878 





The Annual Meeting 


HE sixty-seventh annual meeting of the Kansas State Histor- 
ical Society and board of directors was held in the rooms of 
the Society on October 20, 1942. 
The annual meeting of the directors was called to order by Vice- 
President Fred W. Brinkerhoff at 10 a. m. First business was the 
reading of the annual report of the secretary. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 20, 1942 


It might be supposed that the Historical Society can do little to serve the 
nation in time of war. Compared with some departments of the state this of 
course is true. But in the ten months since Pearl Harbor the Society’s records 
have proved of value in many ways. 

Most important was the assistance given to persons born in Kansas who 
were seeking evidence of place and date of birth. These were nearly all ap- 
plicants for war jobs where proofs of American birth are required. Copies of 
such records go directly to the factories or are used by the individuals in 
securing birth certificates. The Society holds the original records compiled 
by state census takers from 1865 to 1925. Most names can be found in these 
statistical rolls but occasionally proofs come from old newspapers, church 
records and school records. During the year 9,391 persons were supplied with 
this information. Part of the time it was necessary to transfer several workers 
from other departments to meet the demand. 

One member of the staff, Ed. Langsdorf, formerly a newspaper clerk, is now 
at Fort Sill and will soon receive a commission. Another, Marylois Moberg, is 
now employed at the Eudora munitions plant. The Society im other ways has 
had a small part in the war effort. Suggestions requested by the War Depart- 
ment have been used in naming army camps and air bases. Similar research 
has helped military organizations to choose shields and mottoes. Workers on 
a WPA war information project are searching all newspapers received by the 
Society for certain war and civilian defense data. The library is making a 
special collection of material about Kansas and the war. Publications from 
army and navy bases and defense plants are being received and hundreds of 
clippings relating to war activities are being preserved. Already this record 
contains many stories about members of the armed forces and civilians who 
have received recognition for outstanding service. Information on the con- 
version of peace-time industries to war factories and on the development of 
new war industries is being compiled. The library regularly receives hundreds 
of government documents dealing with the war. These include publications on 
selective service, war production, price control, housing in defense areas, ration- 
ing, civilian defense, blackouts, salvage and scrap drives, air-raid safety and 
aviation, ete. 


The museum with scores of war relics on display is popular with soldiers and 
visiting relatives of men at the bomber base. The Billard airplane of 1912 is 
a principal attraction. It is not uncommon to hear a pilot or bombardier, 


(92) 
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tramed to fight in the stratosphere against the modern arms of the axis, say 
to another, “Imagine sitting out there in the open air in that crate!” Other 
pieces that appeal to ex-service mem are the gun collection, including the 
Gatling gun, the relics of World War I, and a bit of fabric from a Japanese 
dive bomber which was shot down at Pearl Harbor. 

It may also be mentioned in connection with the war that the secretary of 
the Society has for the past ten months been serving as chairman of the 
Kansas Committee for the Conservation of Cultural Resources. And a less 
cultural but perhaps more practical contribution was the collection of over 
two tons of scrap metal for the local drive last week 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

President Charles H. Browne reappointed Robert C. Rankin, Charles M. 
Correll and Milton R. McLean to the executive committee. The members 
holding over were John S. Dawson and T. M. Lillard. Since last year’s meet- 
ing three outstanding members of the board of directors have died. They are 
Tom McNeal of Topeka, one of the best known and best loved men in Kansas; 
John C. Nicholson of Newton, a pioneer in the good roads program of the 
state; and Charles E. Beeks of Baldwin, a long-time friend of the Society. In 
the death of Mrs. Frank C. Montgomery, a member of the staff for thirty 
years, the Society lost an archivist whose work was of inestimable value to 
the state 

BUDGET REQUESTS 


Appropriation requests for the next biennium were filed with the state 
budget director in September. 

For the Historical Society: Two additional cataloguers were requested. An 
increase of $500 a year was asked for the book fund. 

For Old Shawnee Mission: A special appropriation four years ago provided 
for the restoration of the north building and the opening of fifteen new rooms 
to the public. The one regular employee cannot show the thousands of vis- 
itors over the buildings and grounds seven days a week and still have time to 
keep them clean and presentable. It was asked that the present contingent 
fund of $1,000 a year be increased to $2,250 a year. 


LIBRARY 


During the year more than 2,600 persons did research in the library. Nearly 
half of these were working on Kansas subjects. More than 800 received help 
in genealogical research and 150 packages were sent out by mail from the loan 
file on Kansas subjects. Many other requests were answered by letters 

Several recent Kansas books and genealogical works have been received as 


gifts from the authors. Typed volumes of Kansas marriage records, cemetery 


records, church records and miscellaneous genealogical material have been 
given by several chapters of the D.A.R. The Daughters of Colonial Wars, 
Daughters of Founders and Patriots and Daughters of the American Colonists 
have donated their lineage books, which are of great value in genealogical 
work. Many duplicate Kansas books were received, some of which will be 
preserved for future use in the library and some for lending. 

An important addition in the field of Western Americana was the purchase 
of microfilm copies of ninety-one rare and valuable works listed in The Plains 
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and the Rockies; A Bibliography of Original Narratives of Travel and Adven- 
ture, 1800-1865, by Henry R. Wagner, Revised and Extended by Charles L. 
Camp, 1937. This bibliography contains 428 entries of which 210 are already 
in the library in printed form. The microfilms add items at a nominal price 
($107.74) which could not be purchased on account of their rarity. 

Current newspaper clippings average about 350 a month. Of these approxi- 
mately 40 percent are on war and defense. This does not include old clippings 
which have come ir from different sources and total several hundred during 
the year, nor anniversary editions. WPA employees have mounted broadsides, 
remounted old clippings and repaired books and pamphlets. Many folded 
maps which had been worn and torn in the folds have been removed from 
books, mounted and laid flat and will now last for many years. 


PICTURE COLLECTION 


During the past year 796 pictures were classified, catalogued and added to 
the picture collection. Four hundred thirty-five of these were the gift of the 
Kansas Emergency Relief Committee, and 162 were presented by the Topeka 
State Journal. 

STATE ARCHIVES 


During the year a number of state departments took advantage of the 
archives law and turned approximately half a million pieces of manuscript 
records over to the Society. An exact count of course was impossible, but the 
accessions were estimated as follows: Secretary of state, 33,735; state auditor, 
16,000; state board of agriculture, 2.965; bank commissioner, 319,500; livestock 
sanitary commissioner, 60.000. Of these 393 were bound volumes. 


PRIVATE MANUSCRIPTS 


Twenty-five manuscript volumes and 1,208 individual manuscripts were re- 
ceived during the year. Also recently received and not yet accessioned was a 
collection from Joseph L. Bristow of Salina, U.S. senator from Kansas from 
1909 to 1915. This collection includes voluminous files of official correspond- 
ence and will be more fully reported next year. 

Another large accession was a group of Isaac T. Goodnow papers from the 
Harriet Parkerson estate, supplementing those previously received (see reports 
for 1938, 1940 and 1941). Among the 632 letters and 78 documents are records 
relating to the early days of Manhattan and Kansas State College. 

Clyde Schenck presented a collection of papers which included 67 letters by 
Lewis Stafford, lieutenant, later captain, in the First Kansas infantry. Written 
between March, 1861, and January, 1863 (Stafford was killed January 31, 1863), 
they give a detailed picture of a soldier’s Civil War experiences. 

To the Samuel C. Pomeroy collection were added twelve Pomeroy letters 
(1857-1862), and twenty-three documents illustrating Pomeroy’s business deal- 
ings with Thaddeus and Theodore Hyatt. 

Mrs. E. W. Thiele gave the Society a group of G. W. Hollenberg papers 
The larger part of the collection consists of deeds, redemption certificates and 
land patents. Hollenberg, who died in 1874, was an early-day settler in Wash- 
ington county. His ranch house, still standing, was a Pony Express station in 
1860 and 1861. 
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A small group of the business papers of Hiram P. Dillon was acquired. They 
deal mainly with western Kansas railroad and town-site matters. 

From Malcolm S. Smith the Society received Henry J. Shombre’s diary of 
an overland journey to California in 1849. Shombre later came to Kansas and 
was killed during a border clash near Lecompton in 1856. 

Judge J. C. Ruppenthal presented a large number of manuscripts, including 
legal records of the twenty-third judicial district and other records of the 
counties within that district. 

Records of the First and Second United Presbyterian churches of Topeka 
from 1870 to 1919 were received in gifts from Mrs. W. W. Peyton and Maj. 
Raymond F. Montgomery. 

F. J. Atwood, retired Concordia banker, gave the Society his manuscript 
autobiography “Reminiscences of am Octogenarian.” 

Business papers (1865-1871) of the firm of Lescher & Melville, Lawrence 
contractors, were given by Mrs. Lucius E. Eckles. The collection consists of 
one box of manuscripts and five account books. 

Minutes of Dragoon Grange, No. 331, Osage county, from 1873 to 1877; a 
small manuscript volume, was received from Mrs. Laura Hopkins. 

Another donation of interest came from Gerald Gribble, who gave G. M 
Hoover’s Dodge City saloon account book, covering the period April, 1883- 
April, 1885. 

Gifts were also received from the following during the year: Mrs. Herbert 
Balmer, Dr. D. R. Braden, Dr. Edward Bumgardner, Lee H. Cornell, Hattie 
Bell Evarts, Edward Thomas Fay, Palmer W. Foley, Mrs. Leslie C. Frye, Alma 
E. Grass, Historical Records Survey of Kansas, Jayhawker Club, Mrs. Bertram 
W. Maxwell, Wm. Alexander Miller, Judge Karl Miller, J. R. Moll, Theo. W. 
Morse, Jennie Small Owen, A. W. Parkhurst, Ellen G. Parkhurst, Paul Pinet, 
Ruth Robson, Mrs. A. B. Seelye, Mrs. Daisy Shirley Sims, F. C. Smart, Mrs. 
B. W. Swift, Topeka State Journal, Mrs. Mattie Wallace, Dr. L. L. Waters, 
Dr. John W. Wayland, William Allen White. 


NEWSPAPER AND CENSUS DIVISIONS 

The demand for census records was more than four times that of last year. 
Patrons lined up day after day awaiting the services of three, four and some- 
times six employees. As mentioned before, this department issued 9,391 census 
certificates. The work of indexing the census records was continued by WPA 
workers. This year a name index for the 1905 records of Topeka and the 1915 
records of Kansas City, Leavenworth and Wichita was completed, approxi- 
mating 211,000 names. 

During the year 10,548 patrons were registered, double the number of last 
year. Nearly 10,000 bound newspaper volumes and 28,282 loose issues were 
consulted. In addition there was a great increase in daily requests by mail for 
census certificates, obituaries and copies of legal documents found in the 
records and newspapers. To find shelf room for the ever increasing number 
of newspapers it became necessary to shift and rearrange the 48,000 volumes 
of Kansas papers. 

The 1942 List of Kansas Newspapers and Periodicals was published in July 
It shows the issues of 729 newspapers and periodicals being received regularly 
for filing. Of these, 58 are dailies, 12 semiweeklies, 466 weeklies, 26 fortnight- 
lies, one trimonthly, 12 semimonthlies, 85 monthlies, 9 bimonthlies, 24 quarter- 
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lies, 31 occasionals, 2 semiannuals and 3 annuals, coming from the 105 Kansas 
counties. Of these 729 publications, 157 are listed republican, 36 democratic 
and 272 independent in politics; 93 are school or college, 29 religious, 25 fra- 
ternal, 8 labor, 13 local and 96 miscellaneous. 

On January 1, 1942, the Society’s collection contained 48,209 bound volumes 
of Kansas newspapers, in addition to more than 10,000 volumes of out-of-state 
newspapers dated from 1767 to 1942. 

The year’s accessions have been valuable. The most important contribu- 
tion was made by Dan R. Anthony, editor and publisher of the Leavenworth 
Times. It comprised 12 volumes of the Leavenworth Evening Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 18, 1862 (Vol. I, No. 1), to March 11, 1871 [broken file]; 11 volumes 
of the Leavenworth Daily Commercial, April 3, 1868, to December 27, 1873; 
three volumes of the Leavenworth Daily Conservative, July 29 to December 
31, 1862, January 1 to June 30, 1868; three volumes of the Leavenworth 
(Weekly) Conservative, January 2 to December 25, 1862, October 25, 1866, to 
October 17, 1867, October 15, 1868, to September 14, 1871; one volume of the 
Daily Leavenworth Herald, January 27 to June 27, 1861; one volume of ‘the 
National Anti-Slavery Standard, New York City, N. Y., January 23, 1858, to 
January 21, 1860; eight volumes of the Leavenworth Daily Times, December 
20, 1859, to June 30, 1865 [broken file] and one volume of the Leavenworth 
Daily Tribune, October 22, 1927, to January 20, 1928. Mrs. A. M. Harvey, 
headquarters secretary of the Spanish American War Veterans, Topeka, con- 
tributed 10 volumes of the National Tribune, Washington, D.C., January 2, 
1930, to December 28, 1939; the Kansas State Library, Topeka, gave two 
volumes of The Industrialist, Manhattan, August 23, 1890, to June 25, 1892; 
George A. Root, Topeka, gave miscellaneous issues and one volume of the 
Waterville Telegraph, January 1, 1870 (Vol. I, No. 1), to January 13, 1872; 
C. M. Baker, librarian of the University of Kansas, gave 17 issues of the Par- 
sons Surprise, February 28 to August 8, 1874; Alex. Jacob Haas, Holton, gave 
the Society his subscription and file of The Sporting News, St. Louis, Mo., 
June 5, 1930, to September 2, 1942. Single issues of a miscellaneous character 
were donated by J. O. Faulkner, Manhattan; Harry S. Fearing, Garnett; L. 8. 
Webb, Atwood; Marianne Kittell, Dorothy McKenzie and Mrs. Francis E. 
Stone of Topeka; Lowell Lawrence and Adele C. Van Horn of Kansas City, 
Mo., and George Remsburg of California. 

Thirty-eight reels of newspaper film were acquired during the year. Sixteen 
cover issues of the Leavenworth (Weekly) Times, March 7, 1857-October 29, 
1859, and the Daily Times, January 25, 1859-November 2, 1867. Until Dan 
Anthony, publisher of the Times, lent his office files, the Society had only 
scattered issues dated before 1868. These were combined with issues held by 
the Library of Congress. The entire file, whem ready for filming, numbered 
more than 10,000 pages. Since filming costs would have approximated $325 
had the Society borne the entire expense, several leading libraries and histori- 
cal societies were asked to codperate. Orders for ten positive copies were re- 
ceived and the cost was reduced to $135 for each subscriber. The collection 
was filmed by the Photoduplication Service of the Library of Congress. Other 
similar filming projects instituted by the Society covered the first Marion 
county newspapers, The Western News, The Western Giant, and the Marion 
County Record, of Marion, dated from September 14, 1870-November 17, 1876, 
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lent by Wallis Hoch, present editor of the Record; The Kansas Weekly Herald, 
of Leavenworth, January 9, 1858-August 3, 1861, a combination of issues held 
by the Library of Congress and the Historical Society, and The Nemaha 
Courier, Seneca, November 14, 1863-November 23, 1865, a file borrowed from 
the New York Historical Society. The following out-of-state newspaper film 
was purchased: The weekly Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, November 20, 1819- 
November 17, 1868, the St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette, April 25, 1845-October 4, 
1854, and the Commercial Cycle, January 5, 1855-December 5, 1856. 


MUSEUM 

The attendance in the museum for the year ending July 1, 1942, was 30,189 
This is a decrease from the preceding year and is partly due to the fact that 
the elevator was out of service for three weeks while the building was being 
cut over to alternating current. 

There were 67 accessions. Among the most interesting was a large camera 
which Frederick Funston carried on an exploring expedition to Alaska in 1893 
The donor was his sister, Mrs. F. A. Eckdall of Emporia. Two relics of the 
present war are pieces of Japanese paper money from the battlefield of Bataan 
in the Philippines and a piece of fabric from a Japanese dive bomber shot down 
at Pearl Harbor. The Japanese money was the gift of E. Criss, a sergeant in 
the 20th Kansas infantry in the Spanish-American War. The airplane fabric 
was presented by C. B. Crosby of Topeka who received it from his son-in-law 
Lt. M. T. Whittier. Lieutenant Whittier served on the aircraft carrier Lezing- 
ton and has been awarded a Navy Cross. 


SUBJECTS FOR RESEARCH 


During the year the following have been subjects for extended research: 
Biography: William A. Phillips; Charles R. Jennison; Gov. James W. Denver; 
William Allen White and his relation to Progressivism; Champ Clark; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. County and town history: Early history of Emporia; history 
of Jackson county, 1855-1880; socio-historical study of German-Russian settle- 
ments in Ellis county; disorganization of Garfield county; history of Walnut 
City. Education: Development of education in Wabaunsee county schools; 
Kansas State School for the Blind; comparative study of art departments in 
the state colleges of Kansas; Presbyterian education in Kansas. General: 
The Populist party; colonial Pennsylvania; economic geography of La Cross« 
area; New England rural life as depicted by John Greenleaf Whittier; history 
of southeastern Missouri; history of South America, Mexico, Central America 
and the Indies; territorial Lawrence as the setting for a historical novel; his- 
tory of immigration; Kansas Populist speakers; cultural history of the Middle 
West; literary survey of the Kansas City (Mo.) Star; history of football at 
Midland College, Atchison; Indians; adaptation of population and agriculture 
to Prairie-Plains environment; relationship of newspaper crusades to the maga- 
zine muck-raking movement; “Home on the Range”; early orphan asylums in 
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Kansas; Eugene Fitch Ware and the “Washerwoman’s Song”; history of the 
Pottawatomie Indians. 
ACCESSIONS 
July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942 


Library : 
Books 
Pamphlets ae anette 
Magazines (bound volumes) 


Archives: 

Separate manuscripts ... 

Manuscript volumes 

Manuscript maps 
Private Manuscripts: 

Separate manuscripts . 1,208 

Volumes 25 
Printed maps, atlases and charts 72 
Newspapers (bound volumes). 835 
Pictures .... 796 
Museum objects . ; ; 67 

TOTAL ACCESSIONS, JUNE 30, 1942 

Books, pamphlets, bound newspapers and magazines.... 405,656 
Separate manuscripts (archives) .... * ~ 1,507,781 
Manuscript volumes (archives) . 28,290 
Manuscript maps (archives) ....... rrr 583 
Printed maps, atlases and charts 11,568 
Pictures eR as aoc i ; 20,428 
Museum objects ............... eee ate 33,115 


THE QUARTERLY 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly is now in its eleventh year, ten volumes 
already having been published. Much of the credit for the high standard the 
magazine has achieved among the state historical magazines of the country 
should go to Dr. James C. Malin, associate editor, who is professor of history 
at Kansas University. Doctor Malin’s criticisms of articles submitted is in- 
valuable. The Quarterly is widely quoted by the newspapers of the state and 
is used in many schools. 

FEDERAL WORK PROJECTS 


WPA projects sponsored by the Society for work in the building have em- 
ployed an average of eighteen persons five days a week. The staff has super- 
vised the work, which is mentioned im departmental reports. Federal expendi- 
tures for the year from October 7, 1941, to October 8, 1942, were $13,875.09 for 
salaries. The Society’s contribution for the same period was approximately 
$300 for materials. 

The Historical Records Survey, sponsored by the Society, issued inventories 
for Gove and Morris counties during the year. These brought the total to 
fourteen completed volumes before the work was suspended in July, 1942. In 
addition to the published work, the survey inventoried and partially inver- 
toried the archives of nearly all counties in the state; listed the imprints of 
most colleges and the larger city libraries; published a guide to vital statistics 
records of Kansas and published eleven volumes of listings and descriptions of 
federal records in the state. The unpublished material was deposited with the 
Historical Society. 
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KANSAS HISTORICAL MARKERS 


At the last annual meeting it was reported that fifty-six texts for highway 
markers had been turned over to the highway commission. One more was 
written, making a total of fifty-seven before the highway commission project 
was discontinued for the duration of the war. All these signs are now in place 
with the exception of those for Rumnymede, Fort Harker and Coronado 


OLD SHAWNEE METHODIST MISSION 


The legislature of 1939 appropriated $15,000 for the restoration of the north 
building. As reported last year, the state architect, Roy W. Stookey, and hi- 
assistant, Charles Marshall, took a personal interest in the work, which was 
completed a year ago last winter. The interior decoration of the building wa: 
done under the supervision of George Dovel, a graduate of the Kansas City 
Art Institute. This was completed last spring. Fifteem rooms, furnished as oi 
1845-1850, were formally opened to the public June 14, 1942. Pictures of this 
building and of a number of the rooms appear in the November Quarterly. 

A landscaping plan for the grounds around the north building was prepared 
by Ray V. Murphy of Manhattan. Last spring numerous plantings of native 
trees and shrubs were made under Mr. Murphy’s direction. During the year 
minor repairs were made on the other buildings. The grounds are being con- 
stantly improved by grading and the removal of stone. 

The Society is indebted to the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society 
and to the state departments of the Colonial Dames, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Daughters of American Colonists, the Daughters of 
1812 and the Shawnee Mission Garden Club for their continued coéperation 
at the mission. The number of visitors increases each year. Harry A. Hardy, 
caretaker at the mission, and his wife, Kate Hardy, deserve special mention 
for the manner in which the buildings and grounds are maintained 


FIRST CAPITOL OF KANSAS 


Since travel through Fort Riley on U.S. highway 40 was detoured the num- 
ber of visitors at the old capitol building has fallen to a new low. Many 
soldiers and members of their families, however, continue to visit the grounds 
Minor repairs have been made on the building, and the north part of the 
grounds was regraded. New shrubbery will be set out in the spring 


THE STAFF OF THE SOCIETY 
The accomplishments noted in this report are due to the Society’s splendid 
staff of employees. It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to them 


Respectfully submitted, 
KirKE Mecuem, Secretary 


At the conclusion of the reading of the secretary’s report, Robert 
Taft moved that it be accepted. Motion was seconded by Mrs 
Mary Embree. 

Vice-President Brinkerhoff then called for the report of the treas- 
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urer, Mrs. Lela Barnes. The report, based on the audit of the state 
accountant, follows: 
TREASURER’S REPORT 
September 1, 1941, to August 31, 1942 
MEMBERSHIP FEE FUND 
—— September 1, 1941: 


$4,678.78 
Receipts: 
Memberships 
Bond interest 
Refund for postage 
Publications 
Postage 


Disbursements 
Balance, August 31, 1942: 
Cas 


3,441.81 


JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST 


Balance, September 1, 1941 
Treasury bonds 


Interest received : 
Bond interest 
Savings account 
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JOHN BOOTH BEQUEST 


Balance, September 1, 1941 
Treasury bonds 


Interest received: 
Bond interest 
Savings account .... 


Disbursements, books ........... 
Balance, August 31, 1942: 
Cash ; 
Treasury bonds ............ 


541.83 


THOMAS H. BOWLUS DONATION 


This donation is substantiated by a United States treasury bond in the 
amount of $1,000. The interest is credited to the membership fee fund. 

This report covers only the membership fee fund and other custodial funds 
It is not a statement of the appropriations made by the legislature for the 
maintenance of the Society. These disbursements are made not by the treas- 
urer of the Society, but by the state auditor. For the year ending June 31, 
1942, these appropriations were: Kansas State Historical Society, $29,670; Old 
Shawnee Mission, $2,000; First Capitol of Kansas, $750. 


On motion of Mrs. A. M. Harvey, seconded by James C. Malin, 
the report was accepted. 

The report of the executive committee on the audit by the state 
accountant of the funds of the Society was called for and read by the 
secretary. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Ocroser 16, 1942. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

The executive committee being directed under the bylaws to check the 
accounts of the treasurer, states that the state accountant has audited the 
funds of the State Historical Society, the First Capitol of Kansas and the Old 
Shawnee Mission from September 1, 1941, to August 31, 1942, and that they 
are hereby approved. Joun S. Dawson, Chairman. 


Charles M. Correll moved that the report be accepted, seconded by 
James C. Malin. 

The report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society 
was read by the secretary: 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


Ocroser 16, 1942. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

Your committee on nominations submits the following report for officers of 
the Kansas State Historical Society: 

For a one-year term: W. E. Stanley, Wichita, president; F. W. Brinkerhoff, 
Pittsburg, first vice-president; Ralph R. Price, Manhattan, second vice-presi- 
dent. 

For a two-year term: Kirke Mechem, Topeka, secretary; Mrs. Lela Barnes 
Topeka, treasurer Respectfully submitted, 

Joun S. Dawson, Chairman, 
Mrs. Bennett R. WHEELER, 
Mrs. A. M. Harvey, 
Mitton R. McLean. 

The report was referred to the afternoon meeting of the board. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned until the 
annual meeting of the Society at 2 p. m. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society con- 
vened at 2 p.m. The members were called to order by the presi- 
dent, Col. Charles H. Browne. 

The annual address by Colonel Browne, “Kansas and Kansans in 
the Present War,” was delivered extemporaneously and because it 
dealt largely with military matters of semi-confidential character is 
not presented here. 

Following the president’s address, Charles C. Hoge, Olathe, pre- 
sented the plaque of Gov. John P. St. John for the St. John Memo- 
rial Association of Olathe and Pres. Charles H. Browne accepted it 
on behalf of the Kansas State Historical Society. Mr. Hoge then 
read a tribute to Governor St. John. 

Robert Taft of the University of Kansas spoke briefly on a dis- 
play of sketches and letters of William J. Hays. Hays was a painter 
of the middle 1800’s and the collection deals with a trip up the Mis- 
souri river in 1860. 

The report of the committee on nominations for directors was 
then called for: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 


October 16, 1942. 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: 


Your committee on nominations submits the following report and recom- 
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mendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years ending 


October, 1945: 

Bailey, Roy C., Salina. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. 
Bonebrake, Fred B., Topeka. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. 


Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. 


Browne, Charles H., Horton. 
Cron, F. H., El Dorado. 
Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. 
Hamilton, R. L.. Beloit. 


Hardesty, Mrs. Frank, Merriam. 


Harger, Charles M., Abilene. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka 


Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 


McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 


Malone, James, Topeka 


Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 
Norris, Mrs. George, Arkansas City. 
Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays 
Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Ryan, Ernest A., Topeka. 
Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City 
Schulte, Paul C., Leavenworth 
Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Stanley, W. E., Wichita 

Stone, Robert, Topeka. 

Taft, Robert, Lawrence. 
Trembly, W. B., Kansas City 
Walker, B. P., Topeka 
Woodring, Harry H., Topeka 


Respectfully submitted, 


JoHN S. Dawson, Chairman, 
Mus. Bennetr R. Wuee: 
Mrs. A. M. Harvey, 
Mitton R. Mc Lean 


By unanimous vote of the members of the Society the report of 
the committee was accepted and the members of the board were de- 
clared elected for the term ending October, 1945. 

Reports of other societies were called for. Charles M. Correll 


responded briefly for the Riley County Historical Society and Mrs. 
X. O. Meyer read the report of the Shawnee Mission Indian His- 
torical Society. Mrs. J. W. Quarrier of Mission introduced her small 
daughter, Camille Quarrier, who was baptized in the newly organ- 
ized Old Mission Parish Methodist Church. This church plans to 
build on a plot of ground that was once part of the Old Shawnee 
Mission property. 

There being no further business the annual meeting of the Society 
adjourned. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was called to 
order by President Browne. He asked for a rereading of the report 
of the nominating committee for officers of the Society. The follow- 
ing were unanimously elected: 

For a one-year term: W. E. Stanley, Wichita, president; Fred 
Brinkerhoff, Pittsburg, first vice-president; Ralph R. Price, Man- 
hattan, second vice president. 

For a two-year term: Kirke Mechem, Topeka, secretary; Mrs. 
Lela Barnes, Topeka, treasurer. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 
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DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY AS OF 
OCTOBER, 1942 


Directors For Year ENpinG Ocroser, 1943 


Austin, E. A., Topeka. 
Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland. 
Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., 
Council Grove. 
Brock, R. F., Goodland. 
Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 
Davis, W. W., Lawrence. 
Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. 
Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. 
Frizell, E. E., Larned. 
Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 


Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. 


Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 
Jones, Horace, Lyons. 
Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 
Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 


Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 

Morgan, Isaac B., Kansas City. 
Oliver, Hannah P., Lawrence. 
Owen, Mrs. Lena V. M., Lawrence. 
Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 
Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 

Riegle, Wilford, Emporia. 

Rupp, Mrs. W. E., Hillsboro. 
Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 
Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 

Uhl, L. C., Jr., Smith Center. 
Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia 
Wark, George H., Caney. 

Wheeler, Mrs. Bennett R., Topeka 
Woolard, Sam F., Wichita. 
Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 


Direcrors For Year ENpING Ocroser, 1944 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. 
Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. 
Capper, Arthur, Topeka. 

Carson, F. L., Wichita. 
Chandler, C. Q., Wichita. 
Dawson, John S., Hill City. 
Doerr, Mrs. Laura P. V., Larned. 
Ellenbecker, John G., Marysville. 
Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. 
Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. 
Hogin, John C., Belleville. 
Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. 
McLean, Milton R., Topeka. 
Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Miller, Karl, Dodge City. 


Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Murdock, Victor, Wichita. 
Price, Ralph R., Manhattan. 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 
Russell, W. J., Topeka. 
Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka. 
Smith, Wm. E., Wamego. 
Solander, Mrs. T. T., Osawatomie. 
Somers, John G., Newton. 
Stewart, Donald, Independence. 
Thomas, E. A., Topeka. 
Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 
Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., 
Leavenworth. 
Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
White, William Allen, Emporia. 
Wilson, John H., Salina. 


Dreecrors For Year Enpine Ocroser, 1945 


Bailey, Roy C., Salina. 

Beezley, George F., Girard. 
Bonebrake, Fred B., Topeka. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. 
Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. 
Cron, F. H., El Dorado. 
Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin. 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. 
Hardesty, Mrs. Frank, Merriam. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove 
McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
Malone, James, Topeka. 


Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 

Norris, Mrs. George, Arkansas City 
Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Ryan, Ernest A., Topeka. 
Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Schulte, Paul C., Leavenworth. 
Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 

Stone, Robert, Topeka. 

Taft, Robert, Lawrence. 
Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
Walker, B. P., Topeka. 
Woodring, Harry H., Topeka. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 


TRAVELING IN Kansas WitH Horace GREELEY 


From The Kansas News, Emporia, July 16, 1859. 


A correspondent of the Boston Journal [Albert D. Richardson] who traveled 
to Pike’s Peak with Mr. Greeley [on the Leavenworth and Pike’s Peak ex- 
press in 1859], writes from Station 15 [near present Norton] as follows: 

An admirable traveling companion is Mr. Greeley, with an inexhaustible 
fund of humorous experience and mirthful anecdote, a philosophy that neither 
frets nor grumbles at annoyances, and an always benignant countenance, 
radiant with a clear conscience, a sound digestion, and abundance of the milk 
of human kindness. Occasionally when crossing rivulets on foot, he sinks in 
mire to the knees, but maintains his serenity undisturbed. In amusing the 
marvelous little “Ida,” he shames her mother altogether in the use of “baby 
talk,” and other seductive arts to captivate infant affections. Today we met 
a party of returning Ohio emigrants, who had mired their wagon in a slough, 
from which their weary cattle were unable to extricate it. He gave a few 
common sense directions about using the spade, and then took hold of the 
lever and pried at the wheel with a vast deal of vim. Meanwhile, one of 
the emigrants, having learned something of his profession, asked: 

“What New York paper are you connected with, Sir?” 

“The Tribune.” 

“Oh, yes; you’re with Greeley, are you?” 

“Yes, Sir,’ was the dry reply, the editor meanwhile tugging away like an 
Irish laborer. Just as the wheel was extricated, some one came along who 
recognized the old white coat, and made its owner known to the crowd. I 
think I never saw men more amazed. 

Almost every train we meet contains some one who recognizes him, and the 
emigrants flock around and scrutinize him as if he were the seventh wonder 
of the world. But yesterday, on the outskirts of a crowd, a rather stolid look- 
ing man asked of me: 

“Stranger, is that John Greeley those fellows are talking so much about?” 

“No, Sir, that’s Horace.” 

“Horace—Horace Greeley—who is he?” 

“Editor of the Tribune.” 

“Which?” 

“Editor of the New York Tribune.” 

“What’s that?” 

“A newspaper published in New York.” 

“No! I never heard of it before.” 

“My friend,” asked I, “where were you raised?” 

“In Missouri.” 

The explanation was satisfactory! 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


The Oswego Independent resumed publication of R. B. Williams’ 
articles entitled “Pionecr Days” in its issues of August 14, 28, Sep- 
tember 4, 11, 18, 25, October 2, 9, 30, November 13 and December 
25, 1942. 

Included among articles on Kansas history published in recent 
issues of the Kansas City (Mo.) Star were: “Good Fighters and 
Storytellers Among Johnson County Settlers [Annual Reunion of 
Old Families at Olathe],” by Jessie Hodges, September 5, 1942; 
“Boot Hill Was a Burying Ground for a Period of Only Six Years,” 
by Paul I. Wellman, October 13; “Ft. Leavenworth’s Polishing Class 
Is Close to Actual Battle Fronts,’ by Sigrid Arne, November 13; 
“The Silent Partner [William Bradford Waddell] Who Made His- 
tory and Lost Fortunes on the Great Plains,” by Paul I. Wellman, 
November 22, and “Soldiers in South Seas and Africa Cross the 
Trail of the Johnsons [Osa and Martin],” by Dwight Pennington, 
November 26. 

The following Kansas historical subjects were discussed by Victor 
Murdock in his column in the Wichita (Evening) Fagle in recent 
months: “Memory of a Breakfast on Prairie Frontier in the Winter 
of 1871,” September 7, 1942; “One Annual Happening in the Life of 
Wichita [Harvest Hands Attracted by the Wheat] Is Now Only a 
Memory,” September 11; “How Prairies Contract [Visual Changes 
Wrought by Aviation] From Period to Period One of Wonders of 
West,” September 12; “Many Workers in a Crew Serving Threshing- 
Machine in the Pioneer Days Here,” September 14; “When a Pas- 
senger Train, No. 403 of Santa Fe System, Ran Red Light With 
Dash,” September 15; “Cherokee Outlet Opened Forty-nine Years 
Ago; Last of the Frontiers,” September 16; “First Big Plane Landed 
in Wichita, Nov. 12, 1926, and Brought a Vision,” September 17; 
“Bible of Delaware Chief, Rev. Charles Journeycake, Is Preserved 
in Wichita,” September 21; “One Arrival in Wichita [Joe Irwin's 
Impressive Bull Train] Caused a Stir in Town in the Summer of 
1870,” September 29; “Ranchman of Old Days Who Was a Line 
Rider [Watched Over Fences] a Resident of Wichita,” October 1; 
“Refusal of Some Men to Take Shot at Buffalo Part of Prairie 
Picture,” October 16; “Legend of the Origin of a Drink of Seminoles 
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That Is Known as Abuska,” October 17; “Early Belief in Bluestem 
Accredited It as Herald of Oncoming Civilization,’ October 30; 
“Part of Wichita Story Found in the Sidewalks Used in Various 
Eras,” October 31; “When L. M. Crawford, Wichita, Introduced 
Famous Opera to the People of United States,” November 2; ‘“Vis- 
ion of the Pioneers Which Made the Prairies Most Fascinating 
Lure,’ November 3; “Changes That Came About in the First Fil- 
teen Years After Settlement Here,” November 6; “Travelers on 
Schedule First Appeared Here as Drivers of Stages,”” November 11; 
“Striking Feature of Life in Early Days of Wichita an Interest in 
Mining,’ November 12; “Dried Buffalo Meat Here Was Quoted on 
the Market in 1878 Ten Cents a Pound,” November 13; “Early Day 
Wagon Trip From Abilene Southward as Pioneer Remembers It,” 
November 23; “Most Brilliant Chapter in History of Farming 
Staged on the Prairies,” November 24; “Tracing the First Trip Made 
by [the David L.] Payne Boomers to the North Canadian,” De- 
cember 2; “Contrast in the Winters of the Early Days Here and 
Those of the Present,” December 3; “Optimism of Pioneers in This 
City and County During Dreadful Winter [of 1874-1875],” De- 
cember 4; “Hints on Oil Treasure Offered Kansas People Through 
a Long Period,” December 5; “Interesting Data on Oil in Terri- 
torial Kansas by Professor Ver Wiebe,” December 11; “Law Side 
of Contention Made by David L. Payne About Oklahoma Lands,” 
December 12; “His [Will Sexton’s] Experience Proves Distances 
Here Were Less in the Very Early Days,” December 14; “Time on 
Frontier Here When Sunflower Stalks and Hay Served as Fuel,” 
December 18; “When Mail to Coffeechee [or Cofachique] in Kansas 
Got Through Despite a Balky Horse,” December 21; “Christmas in 
Wichita When City Was Cluster of Log Cabins on Prairie,’ De- 
cember 22; “Contrasts Christmas Time Shown Seventy Years Ago 
in a Frontier Wichita,” December 23; “One Imposing Cavalcade 
Headed South Overland Had Distinguished Party [Senatorial In- 
vestigating Committee],” December 28, and “S. O. S. Wichita Sent 
Out For Flouring Mill Help in the Summer of 1873,” December 29. 


The Kirwin Kansan issued a special edition October 1, 1942, an- 
nouncing the Kirwin old settlers’ reunion. Included among several 
short historical articles were: “Kirwin’s First Band,” “The First 
Postmaster at Kirwin,” and “Kirwin History.” Several views of 
sod houses were featured with a brief description of how they were 
built, and a “Kirwin Street Scene 1879” was pictured on the front 
page. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


At the annual meeting of the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical 
Society of Johnson county held September 28, 1942, the following 
officers were elected: Mrs. Clifton Shepard, Merriam, president; 
Mrs. C. V. Scoville, Shawnee, vice-president; Mrs. Perey L. Miller, 
Overland Park, recording secretary; Mrs. Frank M. Carroll, Mer- 
riam, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Frank M. Lyle, Westwood 
View, treasurer; Mrs. Wm. F. Brazier, 5005 Maple Lane, curator; 
Mrs. Carl Harder, Merriam, historian, and Mrs. Walter B. Gresham, 
parliamentarian. 

The annual business meeting of the Hodgeman County Historical 
Society was held at Hodgeman October 16, 1942. Newly elected 
officers are L. W. Hubbell, president; Mrs. O. W. Lynam, vice- 
president; E. W. Harlan, secretary; Mrs. O. L. Teed, treasurer, and 
Mrs. Margaret Raser, historian and chairman of the program com- 
mittee. The directors are Mrs. Leigh Newport, Lee Jackson, L. W. 
Hubbell, 8. H. Pitts, Mrs. O. L. Teed, E. W. Harlan, L. H. Raser 
and Mrs. O. W. Lynam. 


New officers of the Riley County Historical Society, elected at the 
annual meeting held at Manhattan October 17, 1942, are F. R. 
Smith, president; Mrs. F. F. Harrop, vice-president; Mrs. Medora 
H. Flick, secretary; Mrs. Caroline A. Smith, treasurer; Mr. Smith, 
Gertrude B. Failyer, Mrs. Flick, 8. C. Charlson, Mrs. Harrop, 
Walter McKeen, Mrs. L. F. Payne, Joe Haines and Mrs. Smith, 
directors. Visitors from nearly every state have shown interest in 
the cabin-museum maintained by the society. F. I. Burt is the 
custodian. 


Jesse W. Greenleaf was elected president of the Kiowa County 
Historical Society at the annual meeting held in connection with 
the pioneers’ party at Greensburg October 20, 1942. Other officers 
are Bert Barnes of Mullinville, Frank Brown of Haviland, and Mrs. 
Sam Booth of Belvidere, vice-presidents; Mrs. Chas. T. Johnson of 
Greensburg, treasurer, and Mrs. Benj. O. Weaver of Mullinville, 
secretary. 


The Clark county chapter of the Kansas State Historical Society 
has completed Volume III of its Notes on Early Clark County, 
Kansas. The booklet, dated from September, 1941, to August, 1942, 
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consists of reprints of the reports of the chapter’s annual meeting 
and of historical articles published in The Clark County Clipper, of 
Ashland. An index fills eight of the 96 pages. The volumes are 
edited by Mrs. Dorothy Berryman Shrewder and Mrs. Melville 
Campbell Harper and are published by the Clipper. The annual 
meeting for 1942 was held at Ashland on November 28. Newly 
elected officers are Mrs. T. T. Smith, president; Mrs. Henry Mull, 
vice-president; W. H. Shattuck, honorary first vice-president ; Chas. 
McCasland, honorary second vice-president. Other officers were 
reclected. The chapter has voted honorary life memberships to 
every Clark countian who enters the armed forces. 


Dr. James F. Price, secretary-director of the Kansas Industrial 
Development Commission, gave the featured address at the annual 
meeting of the Native Sons and Daughters of Kansas in Topeka 
January 28, 1943. He spoke on “Creating a Balanced Economy in 
Kansas.” Newly elected officers of the Native Daughters are Mrs. 
George L. McClenny, Topeka, president; Mrs. F. 8S. Hawes, Russell, 
vice-president; Mrs. W. H. von der Heiden, Newton, secretary, and 
Mrs. John C. Nelson, Topeka, treasurer. Mrs. Charles H. Benson, 
Topeka, was the retiring president. Officers of the Native Sons are 
W. M. Richards, Emporia, president; Richard Allen, Topeka, vice- 
president; Nyle H. Miller, Topeka, secretary, and Frank “Chief” 
Haucke, Council Grove, treasurer. Glenn Archer, Topeka, was the 
retiring president of the Native Sons. 


The Lyon county chapter of the Kansas State Historical Society 
had its annual membership meeting in the chapter’s museum at 
Emporia January 30, 1943. The newly elected officers are George 
R. R. Pflaum, president; Mrs. Robert L. Jones, vice-president, and 
John A. Roberts, second vice-president. Reélected officers are J. S. 
Langley, treasurer, E. C. Ryan, secretary, and Mrs. Fanny Ran- 
dolph Vickery, Mrs. Lulu Purdy Gilson and Lucina Jones, historians. 
Directors elected for three-year terms are W. A. White, Ethel Ma- 
haffey, Mrs. Mary Davis, Margaret Lowe and Mrs. Dollie Flynn 
Sheets. Other directors are Richard Langley, Park Morse, Dr. O. 
J. Corbett, Alice Evans Snyder, Robert D. Lumley, Clarence Paine, 
Mrs. Mary Evans McKinney, Tom Price and Catherine H. Jones. 
Harry A. Wayman was the retiring president. The society has 
over 300 members and maintains a museum which is open to the 
public from 2:30 to 4:30 p. m. on Saturdays. 
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At the annual meeting of the Crawford County Historical Society 
at Pittsburg February 12, 1943, the following officers were re- 
elected: Ralph H. Smith, Pittsburg, president; H. B. Price, Chero- 
kee, first vice-president; Mrs. Alice Gregg, McCune, second vice- 
president; Ralph J. Shideler, Girard, recording secretary; Mrs. 0. 
P. Dellinger, Pittsburg, corresponding secretary ; Mrs. George Elliott, 
Pittsburg, treasurer, and H. W. Shideler, Girard, Mrs. L. H. Dunton, 
Arcadia, and Mrs. J. U. Massey, Pittsburg, directors for three years. 
The organization plans to gather information on Crawford county 
citizens who go into the armed services, and their names will be 
jisted on special honor rolls for public display. Records of civilian 
defense work done by the various boards and organizations will also 
be kept. 

The three diocesan Catholic newspapers in Kansas are being pre- 
served by the Kansas Catholic Historical Society. The organization 
also collects parish records and assists in correcting and editing 
parish histories. Officers of the society are W. W. Graves, St. Paul, 
president; Rev. Wm. Schaefers, Wichita, vice-president; Angelus 
Lingenfelser, Atchison, secretary, and Edmund Pusch, Atchison, 
treasurer. The directors are Rev. George Towle, Leavenworth; Rev. 
Edwin Dorzweiler, Victoria; Sister Mary Paul Fitzgerald, Leaven- 
worth; Sister Regina Baska, Atchison; Sister Mary Evangeline 
Thomas, Salina; William Hayes, Atchison, and Julia Maguire, 


Topeka. 


John Brown and the Legend of Fifty-Six is the title of a new 
794-page book by Dr. James C. Malin, associate editor of this maga- 
zine and professor of American history at the University of Kansas. 
The work, the result of many years of painstaking research by 
Doctor Malin, was published by the American Philosophical Society 
of Philadelphia. 

The Philosophical Society has printed the following description of 
the book and its importance: 

“This book, by a well known American historian, is a critical 
study of the problem of the John Brown legend, one of the major 
folk stories of the American people. It is therefore not a biography 
of John Brown but a penetrating analysis of old and new historical 
evidence throwing a brilliant searchlight on Brown’s character and 
his role in the Antislavery movement. It has its origins largely in 
the Kansas troubles of 1856 which contributed so much to the na- 
tional folklore associated with the name of John Brown. 
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“Part One reviews what the contemporary world knew of John 
Brown and Kansas. Part Two traces the evolution of the Kansas 
phase of the national hero-martyr legend about Kansas. Part Three 
is a restudy of the Kansas troubles in the light of wholly new manu- 
script materials, and the revaluation of the réle of John Brown. 

“In the sense that the legend focused around the Kansas phase ot 
Brown’s career, the work is an intensive study in local history, 
interesting in its own right, but given a peculiar importance because 
of its critical bearing upon national history. From the standpoint 
of a study in historiography and the evolution of the John Brown 
legend, it is unique, and should be of interest to students of litera- 
ture and to sociologists as well as to historians. It is based upon 
the largest and most significant body of new manuscript materials 
relating to John Brown and the amazing legend associated with his 
name and personality that has become available in over half a 
century. It is recognized by students and specialists as the only 
major scholarly contribution to the subject in this generation.”’ 


The early history of oil and gas production in Kansas was briefly 
reviewed in Gerald Forbes’ Flush Production; The Epic of Oil in the 
Gulf-Southwest (253 pp.), published by the University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, October 24, 1942. Mr. Forbes mentioned early 
drilling in Miami county (1860, 1861, 1873, 1882 and 1889), in 
Montgomery county (in the 1880's), and at Neodesha in Wilson 
county (1892). The latter pool, he said, “caused the first Kansas 
conservation law” when the legislature of 1891 “required the use of 
casing to prevent the intrusion of water into the oil-bearing forma- 
tions.” The first proration in the state “occurred in 1929 when the 
prolific Ritz-Canton, Greenwick, and Voshell pools were discovered.” 
A “Chronological Table of Kansas Oil Pools, 1915-'30,” reported 
discovery of the El Dorado, Butler county pool, in 1917; Rainbow 
Bend, Cowley county, 1923; Gorham, Russell county, 1926; Ritz- 
Canton and Voshell, McPherson county pools, 1929, and Hugoton 
(gas), Stevens county, in 1930. 


’ 


Dr. Carl Coke Rister’s biography of David L. Payne was pub- 
lished by the University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, December 2, 
1942. The new book, of 245 pages, is titled Land Hunger: David 
L. Payne and the Oklahoma Boomers. From Payne’s arrival in 
Kansas in 1857 to his death and burial in Wellington in 1884, he 
was identified with the history of this state. He served in Kansas 
regiments during the Civil War, and later in campaigns against the 
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Indians. Never able to settle down permanently, he attended two 
sessions of the legislature representing Doniphan and Sedgwick 
counties, and spent the latter part of his life attempting to lead 
settlers into “Oklahoma” territory prior to congressional action, and 
contrary to orders issued to United States troops to keep them out. 
Doctor Rister, who has done considerable research in the collections 
of the Kansas State Historical Society, is also author of Southern 
Plainsmen (1938) and Border Captives (1940), and is co-author of 
Western America (1941). 


A booklet of 111 pages, entitled Guide to Life and Literature of 
the Southwest, by J. Frank Dobie, has recently been issued from the 
University of Texas Press of Austin. By “literature of the South- 
west,” Dobie meant “writings that interpret the region, whether they 
have been produced by the Southwest or not.” And “the principal 
areas of the Southwest,” he wrote, are “Arizona, New Mexico, most 
of Texas, some of Oklahoma and anything else north, south, east or 
west that anybody wants to bring in.” Included among the divi- 
sion headings were: “How the Early Settlers Lived,” “Women Pio- 
neers,” “Pioneer Doctors,” “Stage Coaches, Freighting,” “Pony Ex- 
press,’ “Cowboys and Range Life,” “Cowboy Songs and Other 
Ballads,” and “Buffaloes and Buffalo Hunters.” 


The author catalogue of printed books of the Library of Congress, 
heretofore available only in a few of the larger research libraries, 
is now being published in book form by the lithoprint process, 18 
cards to the page, in about 160 volumes of 640 pages each. The 
entire set, covering the Library of Congress catalogue to July 31, 
1942, will cost about $750. The publication was arranged by a 
committee of the Association of Research Libraries in codperation 
with the Congressional Library. Among the subscribers are the 
following Kansas libraries: Kansas State College Library, Man- 
hattan; The Abbey Library, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison; the 
University of Kansas Library, Lawrence, and the Wichita City 
Library. For the present the Kansas State Historical Society, one 
of the few depository libraries filing the original cards, will continue 
as usual excepting that a new catalogue has been started for cards 
issued since July 31. 


O. J. Rose’s “Looking Back Over Fifty Years,” mentioned in The 
Kansas Historical Quarterly of November, 1942, page 417, has been 
added to and reprinted as a 75-page booklet commemorative of the 
golden wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Rose. 
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